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CHAPTER XV. 
CAUTIOUSNESS—PRUDENCE. 


“You do not seem very well, Andrew,” said Mr. 
White to his young partner, “I am afraid you overwork 
yourself; be careful, for you may hurt your constitution 
—you are too constantly busy.” —. 

“ I am not conscious,” said the young man, “ that I 
do too much, you are as active as I am, and do far more 
head work. You have besides, the care of a large family 
—I shall never have a family—none to demand my care, 
but my brothers and sister.” 

“ Hey day, what does all this mean, Andrew? you are 
chagrined at something, you have the green look of jea- 
lousy about you, I can see it now, I have the key, now, to 
your melancholy. Why, man, I thought you were really 
body sick, but you are only heart sick, and that is easily 
cured.” 

Andrew cast a quick glance at Mr. White, who went 
on very composedly to make out a bill of timber. Can 
it be, thought he, that he guesses what I have almost hid- 
den from myself? But no, he heard me bantered about 
Eliza Carr, and he fancies I am in love with her. “I 
shall cure my heart-sickness if it is so easily cured,” con- 
tinaed he, cutting up a piece of stick to the last, shaving 
and then throwing it disdainfully away as if it were the 
love he so much despised. He had never yet ventured to 
speak to Susan, although his mind was made up to do 
so whenever he had an opportunity; yet he let oppor- 
tunities slip. But as Robert was his fast friend, and James 
fond of his society—as he was the father’s partner and 
the mother took an interest in his little concerns—as old 
Mrs. White sometimes leaned on his arm in coming from 
church, and Moggy took flowers from him and refused 
them when other strangers offered—he was led to hope 
that he stood on a good footing with Susan herself. 

Whilst his timidity thus kept him from knowing his 
fate, a young midshipman, brother to Eliza Carr, returned 
from sea ; he had been absent three years and was in love 
with Susan when he went away. It is true, he had for- 
gotten her whilst abroad, but the love all revived on find- 
ing her grown up and very pretty ; so he entered the lit- 
tle parlour, and talked as loud and was listened to as will- 
ingly as in former times. He was a good-natured fel- 
low, having a world of small talk, and was not to be 
daunted by reserve or inattention—he took nothing as 
an insult, for intending no evil or disrespect himself, he 
suspected none in others; happy for him, as his profes- 
sion would naturally lead him to a contrary conduct. 

He had no idea of the torture he was inflicting on poor 
Andrew ; nor, under the quiet manners of the young man, 
did Susan suspect it herself. She listened, involuntarily 
to Mr. Carr, fur he dashed on, fresh, from one thing to 
another, and he had something to say on any subject, 
never even waiting to have a new one started by others— 
in fact, engrossing every thing and every body. 

“Oh! Susan,” said he, rushing into the room one 
afternoon just after tea, when Andrew had quiet posses- 
sion of a chair next to her, listening to her gentle voice— 
“Susan, come out here quickly, put on your hat, here it 
is, hanging up on the pegs—quick, quick, hurry, or they 
will be gone ;” and taking her by surprise, and believing 
tuo that Andrew would follow, she tied on her hat and 
walked out, or rather ran out, to see this wonderful sight. 
It was nothing but a pair of colours and a band of music, 
and the moment Susan recollected herself, she stopped 
short. She of all people to be hurried off in this way— 
and Andrew not to join her; and no Andrew sitting in 
the place where she had left him ;—and her mother look. 
ing grave. Poor Susan, the moment she had heard from 
her mother that Andrew had wished her a good evening, 
she left the room and vented her sorrow in tears. 

It was the morning after this that Andrew looked so 
unhappy and resolved never to marry. He kept away 
from the Whites for three days, but he could not resist 
offering his urm to dear old Mrs. White on Sunday af- 
ternoon, nor could he avoid drinking tea"there, as Susan 
was to make tea. He walked home with her, and on her 
begging him to turn down another ‘street to avoid being 
joined by the young midshipman, he was emboldened 
to talk of his love, and before they reached home, (the 
walk was an hour long,) she promised, that if it were not 
displeasing to her parents she would accept him as her 
lover, 

Andrew never was a talker at any time, but par- 
ticularly when his heart was full, so his taciturnity was 
no way remarkable that evening; Susan had rushed up 
stairs to her own room, to compose her thoughts, but the 
glance of love and the tender expression of Andrew's 
face on seeing Susan's confusion when she came down, 
was enough to assure Mrs. White that Andrew had told 
his love and was not rejected. Then came the trial, 
when Susan left the room about half an hour afterwards, 
to speak on the subject to Mrs. White. But she was a 
kind and considerate woman, and met the embarrassed 
young man half way. She made him very happy by 
promising to think well of it, but begged him not to 
hurry the affair, as marriage at present was entirely out 
of the question. ‘ 

Mr. White came in, and poor Andrew, in his confusion, 
made an attempt to go, but Mrs. White said, ‘stop, 
Andrew, hear what Mr. White says, perhaps you will 
sleep the better for having his opinion of what you were 
telling me. My dear, tell Andrew whether you are tired 
enough of our dear Susie to give her away ?” 

“ Why, who wants her,” said Mr. White, seeing at a 
glance how matters stood; “ who wants Susan? not this 
young man, for he told me the other duy that he never 
intended to marry.” 


“ Oh, pray sir, don’t remember that,” said the happy 
young man; “ how could I imagine that I should ever 
get any one to think of me? But if you and this dear 
good lady will only trust your daughter’s happiness to 
my care I will do my best to deserve her.” 

“If Susan approves of you, my dear Andrew, you 
have my consent,” said Mr. White. “I like your cha- © 
racter, and I have no doubt you will be a good husband. 
A good son and a good apprentice, are no bad signs in a 
young man; and now that your mind is at ease on this 
important point, I presume we shall have cheerful looks 
again from both of you; the young midshipman is no 
longer a bug-bear, hey, Andrew ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the young man laughing; “he may 
rattle away to his heart’s content, now; perhaps 1 may 
join in his mirth, and yet poor fellow, this will be a severe 
blow to him; I cannot enjoy my happiness thoroughly 
when I think of his disappointment.” 

“ You are a kind-hearted fellow, Andrew,” said Mr. 
White, “ but you need not fear; Philip Carr will not 
wear the willow long ; he can fall to loving some one 
else.” 

Andrew lingered yet a little longer, hoping that Susan 
would come down again, but as she did not, he wished 
them a good night; Mr. White shook him heartily by 
the hand, and Mrs. White drew him gently to her and 
kissed his check, saying, “ good night, my son ;” who 
in the whole world was so happy that moment as 
poor Andrew. As soon as Susan heard the door close 
on him, then down she came and threw herself in her 
father’s arms. He blessed her, calling her his good and 
dear child, giving her his full consent to consider herself 
asengaged to Andrew. When their emotion had a little 
subsided, he told her that though he had consented to 
the engagement, yet that marriage was not to be thought 
of until Andrew had paid back the borrowed money to 
his father. Susan thought this was all right and proper, 
and promised to be guided entirely by her parents. 

Robert, James and the two girls, had been spending 
the evening with Mrs. Herbert and Sophia Campbell; they 
now came in laughing and merry, having a hundred 
things to say to their mother and Susan, when, lo! Susan 
looked so absent and confused that they all stopt short, 
and cast anxious glances from one to the other. Robert 
guessed the truth and exclaimed, “is it so, Susie? but 
where is our dear Andrew?” He kissed his sister, and the 
girls and James, as soon as the thing was made clear to 
them, devoured her with kisses. 

“ Oh, come up stairs,” said Jane; “and tell us all 
about it,” “ and let me go too,” said Mary, “ for sister, 
you promised that you would tell me too, if you ever en- 
gaged yourself.” “ Well,” said James, “I shall stay 
here and get it all out of mother; for I am her favourite, 
and she will tell me every thing.” 

Happy, innocent family ! they prized a man of worth 
so highly that the want of fortune was noevil. They 
knew Andrew Ward thoroughly, and there was therefore 
every prospect of Susan being a happy woman. Robert 
conversed aside with his father, whilst James was hang- 
ing around his mother’s neck, kissing and hugging her, 
as petted warm-hearted boys all are very apt to do; the 
children all dearly loved their mother, but, somehow or 
other, James hovered around her more than the rest; 
“ Robert,” said she, at length, * take this crazy boy off to 
bed.” 

Andrew was at the lumber-yard bright and early with 
a deep, deep sense of happiness at his heart, and Mr. 
White soon made his appearance, going up to the young 
man very cordially. Andrew enquired after Susan—to 
think of his daring to speak of her to her father—and 
Mr. White answered very cheerfully. “ We will now, 
once for all, Andrew,” said he, “ understand one another, 
you are reasonable and prudent, and I do not fear that 
you will misapprehend me. 

“ I know your prospects and your opportunities, and I 
have never disguised mine. Excepting that my wife will 
have a pride in fitting her daughters out in house linen 
and wearing apparel, they will bring no fortune to their 
husbands; all the expenses therefore of housekeeping 
must devolve on them. No man, that aspires to the rank 
of a reasonable human being, would like to marry with- 
out a little money beforehand, let him have ever so good 
atrade. He will think of rainy days and accidents and 
ill health, and, above all, he will think of the comfort and 
happiness of thé young creature whose fate he has con- 
nected with his own. 

“ T am not what is called an ambitions man, I care 
not that my children should marry for money; but I never 
will consent that they shall marry without a reasonable 
chance of being above want. Nor have I the fear that 
they will marry without my consent, for so judiciously 
have they been brought up that they will always respect 
my advice. Knowing this, I am the more careful not to 
require too much of them, nor do I ever intend to make 
my likings and dislikings a rule for them. My daughters 
are free to choose or reject honourable and industrious 
men, and as it respects yourself, Andrew, we have never 
biased Susan either for or against you with the view of 
your being accepted or refused. I have on all suitable 
occasions spoken of you as you deserved, just as I should 
have spoken if my daughter was out of the question; 
your merit, therefore, has resulted from your own weight 
of character and I sincerely approve of the choice. 

“ You are in debt to your father one thousand dollars. 
This debt must be paid, and you must have at your com- 
mand at least three hundred dollars to begin with; less 
than this sum will not purchase furniture enough for the 
two rooms which your family will require, and for the 
purchase of necessaries. When you ate possessed of so 
much money, Susan is yours. Now can you wait pa- 
tiently till this is brought about 2” 

Most assuredly, I can,” said Andrew ; “ and I should 
be a brute to ask for your consent until I have the sum 
you think necessary. Indeed my ambition is even 


greater than what you require. I shall never ask for 
Susan’s hand until I can take her to a house with rather 
more room in it than you mention; she shall never be 
obliged to live in a house with strangers. I am only too 
grateful to herand you for being accepted; I had scarcely 
any hope; be under no fear, therefore, that I shall abuse 
your cunfidence. When I think that I can give my dear 
Susan a house as good as the one I take her from, I shall 
then ask your consent but not before.” 

“God bless and prosper your honest endeavours, 
Andrew,” said Mr. White ; “I shall assist you in every 
way that I can, we have embarked in the same business, 
and we must sink or rise together. If this does not suc- 
ceed, we can go to our trade again ; it was due to my 
family to make this effort, and I trust: we shall be suc- 
cessful. With caution and prudence, and industry, all 
will be well.” 

(To be continued.) 
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By Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 
(Continued.) 

The contemplated expostulation with Southey was 
written, and appeared in the London Magazine for Oc- 
tober 1823. Lamb did not print it in any subsequent 
collection of his essays; but I give it now, as I have rea- 
son to know that its publication will ‘cause no painful 
feelings in the mind of Mr. Southey, and as it forms the 
only ripple on the kindliness of Lamb’s personal and 
literary life. 


LETTER OF ELIA TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


“ Sir,—You have done me an unfriendly office, with. 
out perhaps much considering what you were doing. You 
have given an ill name to my poor lucubrations. In a 
recent paper on Infidelity, you usher in a conditional 
commendation of them with an exception ; which, pre- 
ceding the encomium, and taking Sp nearly the same 
space with it, must impress your readers with the notion 
that the objectionable parts in them are at least equal in 
quantity to the pardonable. The censure is in fact the 
criticism ; the praise—a concession merely. Exceptions 
usually follow, to qualify praise or blame. But there 
stands your reproof, in the very front of your notice, in 
ugly characters, like some bugbear, to frighten all good 
Christians from purchasing. Through you I am become 
an object of suspicion to preceptors of youth, and fathers 
of families. ‘ A book, which wants only a sounder reli- 
gious feeling to be as delightful as it is original.’ With 
no further explanation, what must your readers conjec- 
ture, but that my little volume is some vehicle for heresy 
or infidelity ? The quotation, which you honour me by 
subjoining, oddly enough, is of a character which be- 
speaks a temperament in the writer the very reverse of 
that your reproof goes to insinuate. Had you been taxing 
me with superstition, the passage would have been per- 
tinent to the censure. Was it worth your while to go so 
far out of your way to affront the feelings of an old 
friend, and commit yourself by an irrelevant quotation, 
for the pleasure of reflecting upon a poor child, an exile 
at Genoa ? 

“T am at a loss what particular essay you had in view 
(if my poor ramblings amount to that appellation) when 
you were in such a hurry to thrust in your objection, like 
bad news, foremost.—Perhaps the paper on ‘Saying 
Graces’ was the obnoxious feature. I have endeavoured 
there to rescue a voluntary duty—good in place, but 
never, as I remember, literally commanded—from the 
charge of an undecent formality. Rightly taken, sir, 
that paper was not against graces, but want of grace; 
not against the ceremony, but the carelessness and slo- 
venliness so often observed in the performance of it. 

“ Or was it that on the ‘ New Year’—in which I have 
described the feelings of the merely natural man, on a 
consideration of the amazing change which is suppos- 
able to take place on our removal from this fleshly scene ? 
—If men would honestly confess their misgivings (which 
few men will) there are times when the strongest Chris- 
tian of us, I believe, has reeled under questionings of 
such staggering obscurity. Ido not accuse you of this 
weakness. There are some who tremblingly reach out 
shaking hands to the guidance of Faith—Others who 
stoutly venture into the dark (their Human Confidence 
their leader, whom they mistake for Faith) ; and, invest- 
ing themselves beforehand with cherubic wings, as they 
fancy, find their new robes as familiar, and fitting to 
their supposed growth and stature in godliness, as the 
coat they left off yesterday—Some whose hope totters 
upon crutches—Others who stalk into futurity upon stilts. 

“ The contemplation of a Spiritual World,—which, 
without the addition of a misgiving conscience, is enough 
to shake some natures to their foundation—is smoothly 
got over by others, who shall float over the black billows, 


| in their little boat of No-Distrust, as unconcernedly as 


over a summer sea. The difference is chiefly constitu. 
tional. 

“ One man shall love his friends and his friends’ faces; 
and, under the uncertainty of conversing with them again, 
in the same manner and familiar circumstances of sight, 
speech, &c. as upon earth—in a moment of no irreverent 
weakness—for a dream-while—no more—would be al- 
most content, for a reward of a life of virtue (if he could 
ascribe such acceptance to his lame performances), to 
take up his portion with those he loved, and was made 
to love, in this good world, which he knows—which was 


created so lovely, beyond his deservings. Another, em- 
bracing a more exalted vision—so that he might receive 
indefinite additaments of power, knowledge, beauty, glory, 
&c.—is ready to forego the recognition of humbler indi- 
vidualities of earth, and the old familiar faces. ‘The 
shapings of our heavens are the modifications of our con- 
stitution; and Mr, Feeble Mind, or Mr. Great Heart, is 
born in every one of us. 

“ Some (and such have been accounted the safest di- 
vines) have shrunk from pronouncing upon the final state 
of any man; nor dare they pronounce the case of Judas 
to be desperate. Others (with stronger optics), as plainly 
as with the eye of flesh, shall behold a given king in bliss, 


_and a given chamberlain in torment ; even to. the eter- 


nising of a cast of the eye in the latter, his own self. 
mocked and good-humouredly-borne deformity on earth, 
but supposed to aggravate the uncouth and hideous ex- 
pression of his pangs in the other place.. That one man 
can presume so far, and that another would with shud. 
dering disclaim such confidences, is, I believe, an effect 
of the nerves purely. : 
“ If in eitherjof these papers, or elsewhere, I have 


| betrayed into some levities—not afftonting the sanctuary, 


but glancing perhaps at some of the out-skirts and ex- 
treme edges, the debateable land between the holy and 
the profane regions—(for the admixture of man’s inven- 
tions, twisting themselves with the name of the religion 
itself, has artfully made it difficult to touch even the. al- 
loy, without, in some men’s estimation, soiling the fine 
gold)—if I have sported within the purlieus of serious 
matter—it was, I dare say, a hamour—be not startled, 
sir—which I have unwittingly derived from yourself. 


You have all your 1i% been making a jest of the:Devil. _ 


Not of the scriptural meaning of that dark essence—per- 
sonal or allegorical; for the nature is no where plainly 
delivered. I acquit you of intentional irreverence. But 
indeed you have made wonderfully free with, and been 
mighty pleasant upon, the popular idea and attributes of 
him. A noble lord, your brother visionary, has scarcely 
taken greater liberties with the material keys and merely 
catholic notion of St. Peter.—You have flattered him in 
prose: you have chanted him in goodly odes. You have 
been his jester; volunteer laureat, and self-elected 
court poet to Beelzebub. 

“ You have never ridiculed, I believe, what you thought 
to be religion, but you are always girding at what some 
pious, put perhaps mistaken, folks think to beso. For 
this reason I am sorry to hear, that you are engaged 
upon a life of George Fox. I know you will fall intothe 
error of intermixing some comic stoff with your serious- 
ness. The quakers tremble at the subject in your hands. 
The methodists are shy of you, upon aecount of their 
founder. But, above all, our popish brethren are most in 
your debt. The errors of that church have pré¥ed a 
fruitful source to your seoffing vein. Their legend has 
been a golden one to you. And here your friends, sir, 
have noticed a notable inconsistency. To the imposing 
tites, the solemn penances, devout austerities of that com- 
munion ; the affecting though erring piety of their her- 
mits; the silence and solitude of the Chartreux—their 
crossings, their holy waters—their Virgin, and their 
saints—to these, they say, you have been indebted for 
the best feelings, and the riehest imagery, of your epic 
poetry. You have drawn copious drafts upon Loretto. 
We thought at one time you were going post to Rome— 
but that in the facetious commentaries, which it is your 
custom to append so plentifully, and (some say) inju- 
diciously, to your loftiest performances in this kind, you 
spurn the uplifted toe, whieh you but just now seemed 
to court ; leave his holiness im the lurch ; and show him 
a fair pair of protestant heels under your Romish vest- 
ment. .When we think you already at the wicket, sud- 
denly a violent cross wind blows you transverse— - 


* Ten thousand leagues awry— 
Then might we see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags ; then reliques, 
Indulgencies, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds.’ 


You pick up pence by showing the hallowed bones, 
shrine, and crucifix ; and you take muney a second time 
by exposing the trick of them afterwards. You carry 
your verse to Castle Angelo for sale in a morning; and, 
swifter than a pedlar can transmute his pack, you are at 
Canterbury with your prose ware before night. 

“ Sir, is it that I dislike you in this very vein? The 
very reverse. No countenance becomes an intelligent 
jest better than your own. It is your grave aspect, when 
you look awful upon your poor friends, which I would 
deprecate. 

“ In more than one place, if I mistake not, you have 
been pleased to compliment me at the expense of my 
companions. T cannot accept your compliment at such 
a price. The upbraiding a man’s poyerty naturally 
makes him look about him, to see whether he be so poor 
You have put me upon 
counting my riches. Really, sir, I did not know I was 
so wealthy in the article of friendships. There is ——, 
and ——, whom you never heard of, but exemplary 
characters both, and excellent church-goers; and N., 
mine and my father’s friend for nearly half a century ; 
and the enthusiast for Wordsworth’s poetry, ——, a lit. 
tle tainted with Socinianism, it is to be feared, but con- 
stant in his attachments, and a capital critic; and ——, 
a sturdy old Athanasian, so that sets all to rights again; 
and W., the light, and warm as ‘Tight hearted, Janus of 
the London ; and the translator of Dante, still a curate, 
modest and amiable C.; agd Allan C., the large-hearted 
Scot; and P—r, candid and affectionate as his own 
poetry; and A—p, Coleridge's friend; and G—n, his 
more than friend; and Coleridge bimself, the same to me 
still, as in those old evenings, when we used to sit and 
speculate (do you remember them, sir?) atour old Saluta- 
tion tavern, upon Pantisocracy and golden days to come 
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a petulant literary journal. therefore beg leave to 


book concerning 9, therefore 10 and 14 was certainly his 


- Stratable ‘as the heart of man. Some believe upon weak 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


on earth; and W——th (why, sir, I might drop: my rent- 
roll here; such goodly farms and manots have F'reckoned 
up already. In what possessions has not this last name 
alone estated me !—but I will go on)—and M., the no- 
ble-rit kinsman, by wedlock, of W——th; and H. 
R,, unwearied in the offices of a friend; and Clarkson, 
ost abovesthe narrowness of that relation, yet con- 
descending not seldom heretofore from the labours of his 
world-embracing charity to bless my humble roof; and 
the gall-less and single-minded associate of Cook, the 
veteran colonel, with his lusty heart still sending cartels 
of defiance to old Time; and, not least, W. A. the last 
and steadiest left to me of that little knot of whist-pluyers, 
that used to assemble weekly, for so many years, at the 
Queen's Gate (you remember them, sir 7) and called Ad- 
miral Barney friend. 
TE will come to the point.at once. I believe you will 
not make many exceptions to my associates so far. But 
I have purposely omitted’some intimacies, which I do not 
yet repent of having contracted, with two gentlemen, 
- diametrically opposed to yourself in principles. You will 
understand me to allude to the authors of * Rimini’ and of 
the ‘ Table Talk.’ And first, of the former. 

“It is an error more particularly incident to persons 
of the correctest principles and habits, to seclude them- 
selves from the rest of mankind, as from another species ; 
and form into knots and clubs. The best people, herding 
thus exclusively, are in danger of contracting a narrow- 
mess, Heat and cold, dryness and moisture, in the na- 
taral world, do not fly asunder, to split the globe into 
sectarian parts and separations; but mingling, as they 
best may, cotrect the malignity of any single predomi- 
Bange. The analogy holds, I suppose, in the moral 
world. if all the good people were to ship themselves off 
to Terfa Incognita, what, in humanity’s name, is to be- 
come of the refuse? Ifthe persons, whom I have chiefly 
in view, have not pushed matters to this extremity yet, 
they carry them as far as they can go. Instead of mix- 
ing with the infidel and the free-thinker—in the room of 
opening a negotiation, to try at least to find out at which 
gate the error entered—they huddle close together, in a 
‘weak fear of infection, like that pusillanimous underling 
in Spenser— 


| tenfold by the artful use which his adversaries have made 


* This is the ‘ing wood, this Error’s den; 

_ A monster vile, whom God and man does hate : 

‘Therefore, 1 reed, beware. Fly, fly, quoth then 
The fearful dwarf? 


And, if they be writers in orthodox journals—addressing 
‘themselves only to the irritable passions of the unbeliever 
~—they proceed in a safe system of strengthening the 
strong hands, and confirming the valiant knees; of con- 
werting the already converted, and preselyting their own 
party. Zam the more convinced of this from a passage 
fin the very treatise which oceasioned this letter. It is 
where, having recommended to the doubter the writings 
of Michaelis and Lardner, you ride triumphant over the 
necks of all infidels, skeptics, and dissenters, from this 
‘time to the world’s end, upon the wheels of two unan- i 
swerable deductions. I do not hold it meet to set down, | 
in a miscellaneous compilation like this, such religious | 
words as you have thought fit to introduce into the pages 


substitute numerale, and refer to the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
(for July) for filling of them up. ‘Here,’ say you, ‘as 
in the history of 7, if these books are authentic the events 
which they relate must be true; if they were written by 
8, 9fis 10 and 11” Your first deduction, if it means 
honestly, rests upon two identical propositions; though I 
suspect an anfairness in one of the terms, which this 

would not be quite the proper place for explicating. At — 
all events you have no cause to triumph; you have not 
been proving the premises, but refer for satisfaction 
therein to very long and laborious works, which may 
well employ the skeptic a twelvemonth or two to digest, 
before he can possibly be ripe for your concluson. When 
he has satisfied himself about the premises, he will con- 
ede to you the inference, I dare say, most readily. But 
your latter dedaction, viz. that because 8 has written a 


meaning, is one of the most extraordinary conclusions 
per salium that I have had the good fortune to meet with. 
As far .as 10 is verbally asserted in the writings, all sects 
must agree with you; but you cannot be ignorant of the 
many various ways in which the doctrine of the #***#** 
has been understoud, from a low figurative expression 
{with the unitarians) up to the most mysterious actuality ; 
iin which highest sense alone you and your church take 
it. And for 11, and that there is no other possible con- 
clusion—to hazard this in the face of so many thousands 
of Arians and Socinians, &c., who have drawn se opposite 
a one, is such a piece of theological hardihood, as, I think, 
warrants me in concluding that when you sit down to 
pen theology, you do not at all consider your opponents; 
but have in your eye, merely and exclusively, readers of 
the same way of thinking with yourself, and therefore » 
have no occasion to trouble yourself with the quality of 
the logic, to which you treat. them. 

“Neither can I think, if you had had the welfare of 
the poor child—over whose hopeless condition you whine 
80 lamentably aad (I must think) unseasonabl y—seriously 
at heart, that you'could have taken the step of sticking 
him up by name—T. H. is as good as roaming him—to 
perpetuate an outrage upon the parental feelings, as long 
as the ‘Quarterly Review’ shall last. Was it necessary 
to specify an individual case, and give to Christian com- 
passion the appearance of personal attack? Is this the 
way to conciliate unbelievers, or not rather to widen the 
breach irreparably? 

“TI own I could never think so considerably of myself 
as to decline the society of an agfétable or worthy man 
upon difference of opinion only. The impediments and 
the facilitations to a sound belief are various and in- 


principles. Others cannot feel the efficacy of the strong- 
est. One of the most candid, most upright, and single- 
meaning men, I ever knew, was the late Thomas Hol- 
croft. I believe he never said one thing and meant 
avother, im his life; and, as near as I can guess, he never 
acted otherwise than with the most scrupulous attention 
to conscience. Ought we to wish the character false, 
for the sake of a hollow compliment to Christianity? 

“ Accident introduced me to the acquaintance of Mr. 
IL, H.—and the experience of bis many friendly qualities 
confirmed a friendship between us. You, who have been 
misrepresented yourself, I should hope, bave not lent an 
idle ear to the calumnies which have been spread abroad 
respecting this gentleman. I was admitted to his house- 
hold for some years, and do most solemnly aver that I 


| being his own introducer), and found it. 


. tle family—seven of them, sir, with their mother—and as 


believe him to be in his domestic relations as correct as 
any man, He ¢hose an ill-judged subject for a poem; 
the:peccant humours of which have been visited on him 


of an equivocal term. The subject itself was started by 
lante, but better. because brieflier treated of.. But the 
crime of the lovers, in the Italian and the English poet, 
with its aggravated enormity of circumstance, is not of - 
a kind (as the critics of the latter well knew) with those 
conjunctions, for which natare herself has provided no- 
excuse, because no temptation. It has nothing in com- 
mon with the black horrors, sung by Ford and Massin- 
ger. The familiarising of it in tale or fable may be for 
that reason incidentally more contagious. In spite of | 
Rimini, I must look upon its author as a man of taste, 
and a poet. He is better than so; he is one of the most 
cordial-minded men I ever knew, and matchless as a fire- 
side companion. I mean not to affront or wound your 
feelings when I say that in his more genial moods he 
has often reminded me of you. There-is the same air of 
mild dogmatism—the same condescending to a boyish 
sportiveness—in both your conversations. His hand- 
writing is so much the same with your own, that I have 
opened more than one letter of his, hoping, nay, not 
doubting, but it was from you, and have been disappoint- 
ed (he will bear with my saying so) at the discovery of 
my error. L. H. is unfortunate in holding some loose 
and not very definite speculations (for at times I think 
he hardly knows whither his premises would carry him) 
on .marriage—the tenets, I conceive, of the ‘ Political 
Justice’ carried a little further. For any thing I could 
discover in his practice, they have reference, like those, 
to some future possble condition of society, and not to 
the present times. But neither for these obliquities of 
thinking (upon which my own conclusions are as distant 
as the poles asunder)—nor for his political asperities and 
petulancies, which are wearing out with the heats and 
vanities of youth—did I select him for a friend ; but for 
qualities which fitted him for that relation. I do not 
know whether I flatter myself with being the occasion, 
but certain it is, that, touched with some misgivings for 
sundry harsh things which he had written aforetime 
against our friend C.—before he left this country he 
sought a reconciliation with that gentleman (himself 


“ L. H. is now in Italy; on his departure to which land 
with much regret I took my leave of him and of his lit- 


kind a set of little people (T. H. and all), as affectionate 
children as ever blessed a parent. Had you seen them, sir, 
I think you could not have looked upon them as so many 
little Jonases—but rather as pledges of the vessel’s safety, 
that was to bear such a freight of love. 

“I wish you would read Mr. H.’s lines to that same T. 
H. ‘ six years old, during a sickness :'-— 


‘Sleep breaks at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy—’ 


(they are to be found in the 47th page of ‘ Foliage’)—and | 
ask yourself how far they are out of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Ihave a letfer from Italy, received but the other 
day, into which L. H. has put as much heart, and as | 
many friendly yearnings after old associates, and native 
country, as, I think, paper can well hold. It would do 
\you no hurt to give that the perusal also. 

“From the other gentleman I neither expect nor desire 
(as he is well assured) any such concessions as L. H. | 
made toC. What hath soured him, and made him to } 
suspect his friends of infidelity towards him, when there } 
was no such matter, I know not. I stood well with him 
for fifteen years (the proudest of my life), and have ever | 
spoken my full mind of him to some, to whom his pane- 
gyric must naturally be least tasteful. I never in thought 
swerved from him, I never betrayed him, I never slack- 
ened in my admiration of him; I was the same to him | 
(neither better nor worse) though he could not see it, as _ |} 
in the days when he thought fit to trust me. At this 
instant, he may be preparing for me some compliment, 
above my deserts, as he has sprinkled many such among 
his admirable books, for which I rest his debtor; or, for 
any thing I know, or can guess to the contrary, he may 
be about to read a lecture on my weaknesses. He is 
welcome to them (as he was to my humble hearth), if 
they can divert a spleen, or ventilate a fit of sullenness. 
IT wish he would not quarrel with the world at the rate he 
does; but the reconciliation must be effected by himself, 
and I despair of living to see that day. But, protesting 
against much that he has written, and some things which 
he chooses to do; judging him by his conversation which 
I enjoyed so long, and relished so deeply; or by his books, 
in those places where no clouding passion intervenes—I 
should belie my own conscience, if I said less, than that 
I think W. H. to be, in his natural and healthy state, one 
of the wisest and finest spirits breathing. So far from 
being ashamed of that intimacy, which was betwixt us, it 
is my boast that I was able for so many years to have 
preserved it entire; and I think I shall go to my grave 
without finding, or expecting to find, such another com- 
panion. But 1 forget my manners—you will pardon me, 
sir—I return to the correspondence. 

“ Sir, you were pleased (you know where) to invite me 
to a compliance with the wholesome forms and doctrines 
of the church of England. I take your advice with as 
much kindness as it was meant. But I must think the 
invitgtion rather more kind than seasonable. I am a 
dissenter. The last sect, with which you can remember 
me to have made common profession, were the unitarians. 
You would think it not very pertinent, if (fearing that all 
was not well with you), I were gravely to invite you (for 
a remedy) to attend with me a course of Mr. Belsham’s 
Lectures at Hackney. Perhaps I have scruples to some 
of your forms and doctrines. But if I come, am I secure 
of civil treatment? The last time I was in any of your 
places of worship was on Easter Sunday last. I had the 
satisfaction of listening to a very sensible sermon of an 
argumentative turn, delivered with great propriety; by 
one of your bishops. The place was Westminster Ab- 
bey. As such religion as I have has always acted on 
me more by way of sentiment than argumentative pro- 
‘eess, I was not unwilling, after sermon ended, by no un- 
becoming transition, to pass over to some serious feel- 
ings, impossible to be disconnected from the sight of 
those old tombs, &c. But, by whose order I know not, 
I was debarred that privilege even for so short a space as 
a few minutes; and turned, like a dog or some profane 
person, out into the common street ; with feelings which 
I could not help, but not very congenial to the day or 
the discourse, I do not know that I shall ever venture 
myself again into one of your churches. 

2 


“ You had your education at Westminster ; and doubt- 
less, among those dim aisles and cloisters you must have 
gathered much of that devotional feeling in those young 
years, on'which your purest mind feeds still—and may 
it feed! The antiquarian spirit, strong in you, and grace- 
fully blending ever with the religious, may have been 
sown in you among those wrecks of splendid mortality. 
Youre it to the place of your education; you owe it to 
your learned fondness for the architecture of your ances- 
tors} you owe it to the venerableness of your ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, which is daily lessened and called in 
question through these practices—to speak aloud your 
sense of them; never to desist raising your voice against 
them, till they be totally done away with and abolished ; 
till the doors of Westminster Abbey be no longer closed 
against the decent, though low in purse, enthusiast, or 
blameless devotee, who must commit an injury against 
his family econonty, if he would be indulged with a bare 
admission within its walls. You owe it to the decencies, 
which you wish to see maintained in its impressive 
services, that our cathedral be no longer an object of in- 
spection to the poor at those times only in which. they 
must rob from their attendance on the worship every 
minute which they can bestow upon the fabric.. In vain 
the public prints have taken up this subject, in vain such 
poor nameless writers as myself express their indigna- 
tion. A word from you, sir—a hint in your journal— 
would be sufficient to fling open the doors of the beauti- 
fal temple again, as we can remember them when we 
were boys. At that time of life, what would the imagina- 
tive faculty (such as it is) in both of us have suffered, if 
the entrance to so much reflection had been obstructed 
by the demand of so much silver !—If we had scraped it 


‘up to gain an occasional admission (as we certainly 


should have done) would the sight of those old tombs 
have been as impressive to us (while we had been weigh- 
ing anxiously prudence against sentiment) as when the 
gates stood open, as those of the adjacent park ; when we 
could walk in at any time, as the mood brought us, for 
a shorter or longer time, as that lasted? Is the being 
shown over a place the same as silently for ourselves de- 
tecting the genius of it? In no part of our beloved Abbey 
now can a person find entrance (out of service time) 
under the sum of two shillings. The rich and the great 


will smile at the anti-climax, presumed to lie in these 


two short words. But you can tell them, sir, how much 
quiet worth, how much capacity for enlarged feeling, how 
much taste and genius, may co-exist, especially in youth, 
with a purse incompetent to this demand. A respected 
friend of ours, during his last visit to the metropolis, pre- 
sented himself for admission to St. Paul’s. At the same 
time a decently clothed man, with as decent a wife, and 
child, were bargaining for the same indulgence. The 
price was only two-pence each person. The poor but 
decent man hesitated, desirous to go in: but there were 
three of them, and he turned away reluctantly. Perhaps 
he wished to have seen the tomb of Nelson. Perhaps the 


interior of the cathedral was his object. But in the state 


of his finances, even sixpence might reasonably seem too 
much. Tell the aristocracy of the country (no man can 
do it more impressively); instruct them of what value 
these insignificant pieces of money, these minims to 
their sight, may be to their humbler brethren. Shame 
these sellers out of the temple! Show the poor that you 


' can sometimes think of them in some other light than 


as mutineers and mal-contents. Conciliate them by such 
kind methode to their superiors, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Stop the mouths of the railers; and suffer your old 
friends, upon the old terms, again to honour and admire 
you. Stifle not the suggestions of your better nature 


_ with the stale evasion that an indiscriminate admission 
' would expose the tombs to violation. Remember your 
, boy-days. Did you ever see, or hear, of a mob in the 
| Abbey, while it was free to all? Do the rabble come 
) there, or trouble their heads about such speculations? It 


is all that you can do to drive them into your churches; 


_ they do not voluntarily offer themselves. They have, alas! 


no passion for antiquities ; for tomb of king or prelate, 
sage or poet. If they had, they would no longer be 
the rabble. 

“For forty years that I have known the fabric, the 
only well-attested charge of violation adduced, has been 
—a ridiculous dismemberment committed upon the effigy 


' of that amiable spy, Major André. And is it for this— 


the wanton mischief of some school-boy, fired perhaps 
with raw notions of transatlantic freedom—or the remote 
possibility of such a mischief occurring again, so easily 
to be prevented by stationing a constable within the walls, 
if the vergers are incompetent to the duty—is it upon 
such wretched pretences that the people of England are 
made to pay a new Peter’s penee, so long abrogated ; or 
must content themselves with contemplating the ragged 
exterior of their cathedral? The mischief was done about 
the time that you were a scholar there. Do you know 
any thing about the unfortunate relic ?—can you help us 
in this emergency to find the nose?—or can you give 
Chantrey a notion (from memory) of its pristine life and 
vigour? I-am willing for peace’ sake to subscribe my 
guinea towards a restoration of the lamented feature. 
“TI am, sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ Exta.” 


The feeling with which this letter was received by 
Southey may be best described in his own words in a 
letter to the publisher. “On my part there was not even 
a momentary feeling of anger; I was very much sur- 
prised and grieved, because I knew how much he would 
condemn himself. And yet no resentful letter was ever 
written less offensively: his gentle nature may be seen in 
it throughout.” Southey was right in his belief in the 
revulsion Lamb’s feelings would undergo, when the ex- 
citement under which he had written subsided; for 
although he would retract nothing he had ever said or 
written in defence of his friends, he was ready at once to 


surrender every resentment of his own. Southey came . 


to London in the following month, and wrote proposing 
to call at Islington; and the 21st of November Lamb thus 
replied 
TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
“E, I. H. 21st November, 1823. 

“Dear Southey,—The kindness of your note has 
melted away the mist which was upon me. I have been 
fighting against a shadow. ‘That accursed Q. R. had 


vexed me by a gratuitous speaking, of its own knowledge, . 


that the ‘Confessions of a D——d’ was a genuine descrip- 
tion of the state of the writer. Little things, that are not 
ill meant, may produce much ill. That might have in- 
jured me alive and dead. I am in a public office, and 


my life is insdred.. I was prepared for anger, and 
thought I saw, in a few obnoxious words, a hard case of 
repetition directed against me. I wish both magazine 
and review at the bottom of the sea. I shall be ashamed 
to see you, and my sister (though innocent) will he still 
more so; for the folly was done without her knowledge, 
and has made her uneasy ever since. My guardian angel 
was absent at that time. 

“TI will muster up courage to see you, however, any 
day next week (Wednesday excepted). We shall hope 
that you will bring Edith with you. That will be a 
second mortification. She will hate to see us, but come 
and heap embers. We deserve it, I for what I’ve done, 
and she for being my sister. 

“ Do come early in the day, by sunlight, that you may 
see my Milton. 

“I am at Colebrook-cottage, Colebrook-row, Islington, 
A detached whitish house, close to the New River, end 
of Colebrook Terrace, left hand coming from Sadlers’ 
Wells. 

“ Will you let me know the day before? 

“ Your penitent, 
“C. Lams, 


“P,S—I do not think your handwriting at all like 
####5, I do not think many things I did think.” 

In the following letter of the same date Lamb antici. 
pates the meeting. ; 

TO BERNARD BARTON. 

“Dear B. B.—I am ashamed at not acknowledging 
your kind little poem, which I must needs like much; 
but I protest I thought I had done it at the moment. Is 
it possible a letter has miscarried? Did you get one in 

_which I sent you an extract from the poems of Lord 
Sterling? I should wonder if you did, for I sent you 
none such. There was an incipient lie strangled in the 
birth. Some people’s conscience is so tender! But, in 
plain trath, I thank you very much for the verses. I have 
a very kind letter from the Laureat, with a self-invitation 
to come and shake hands with me. This is truly hand. 
some and noble. "Tis worthy of my old ideas of Southey, 
Shall not I, think you, be covered with a red suffusion ? 

“ You are too much apprehensive of your complaint: 
I know many that are always ailing of it, and live on to 
a good old age. I know a merry fellow (you partly 
know him) who, when his medical adviser told him he 
had drunk away all that part, congratulated himself (now 
his liver was gone) that he should be the longest liver of 
the two. 

“The best way in these cases is to keep yourself as 
ignorant as you can, as ignorant as the world was before 
Galen, of the entire inner constructions of the animal 
man; not to be conscious of a midriff; to hold kidneys 
(save those of sheep and swine) to be an agreeable fiction; 
not to know whereabouts the gall grows; to account the 
circulation of the blood a mere idle whim of Harvey's; 
to acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For once fix 
the seat of your disorder, and your fancies flux into it like 
so many bad humours. Those medical gentry choose 
each his favourite part; one takes the lungs, another the 
aforesaid liver, and refers to that, whatever in the animal 
economy is amiss. Above all, use exercise, take a little 
more spirituous liquors, learn to smoke, continue to keep 
a good conscience, and avoid tamperings with hard terms 
of art—viscosity, scirrhosity, and those bug-bears by 
which simple patients are scared into their graves. Be- 
lieve the general sense of the mercantile world, which 
holds that desks are not deadly. It is the mind, good 
B. B., and not the limbs, that taints by long sitting. 
Think of the patience of tailors, think how long the Lord 
Chancellor sits, think of the brooding hen! I protest I 


cannot answer thy sister’s kind enquiry; but, I judge I’ 


shall put forth no second volume. More praise than buy; 
and T. and H. are not particalarly disposed for martyrs. 
Thou wilt see a funny passage, and yet a true history, of 
George Dyer’s aquatic excursion in the next ‘ London.’ 
Beware his fate, when thou comest to see me at my 
Colebrook Cottage. I have filled my little space with my 
little thoughts. I wish thee ease on thy sofa; but not too 
much indulgence on it. From my poor desk, thy fel- 
low sufferer, this bright November. . 

“C.L.” 


Southey went to Colebrook Cottage, as proposed ; the 

awkwardness of meeting went off in a moment; and the 

affectionate intimacy, which had lasted for almost twenty 
years, was renewed, to be interrupted only by death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
{1823 ro 1825.] 
Letters to Ainsworth, Barton, and Coleridge. 

Lamb was fond of visiting the universities in the sum- 
mer vacation, and repeatedly spent his holiday month at 
Cambridge with his sister. On one of these occasions 
they met with @ little girl, who being in a manner alone 
in the world, engaged their sympathy, and soon riveted 
their affections. Emma Isola was the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Isola, who had been one of the esquire bedells of 
the university; her grandfather, Agostino Isola, had been 
compelled to fly from Milan, because a friend took up an 
English book in his apartment, which he had carelessly 
left in view. This good old man numbered among his 
pupils, Gray the poet, Mr. Pitt, and, in his old age, Words- 
worth, whom he instructed in the Italian language. His 
little grand-daughter, at the time when she lad the good 
fortune to win the regard of Mr. Lamb, had lost both her 
parents, and was spending her holidays with an aunt, 
who lived with a sister of Mr. Ayrton, at whose house 
Lamb generally played his evening rubber during his 
stay at Cambridge. The liking which both Lamb and 
his sister took for the little orphan, led to their begging 
her of her aunt for the next holidays; their regard for her 
increased; she regularly spent the holidays with them till 
she left school, and afterwards was adopted as a daughter, 
and lived generally with them until 1833, when she 
married Mr. Moxon. Lamb was fond of taking long 
walks in the country, and as Miss Lamb's strength was 
not always equal to these pedestrian excursions, she be- 
came his constant companions in walks which even ex- 
tended “ to the green fields of pleasant Hertfordshire.” 

About this time, Lamb added to his list of friends Mr. 
Hood, the delightful humorist; Hone, lifted for a short 
time into political fame by the prosecution of his Paro- 
‘dies, and the signal energy and success of his defence, 
but now striving by unwearied researches, which were 
guided by a pure taste and an honest heart, to support & 
numerous family; and Ainsworth, then a youth, who has 
since acquired so splendid a reputation as the author of 
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— 


“Rookwood” and “Crichton.” Mr, Ainsworth, then 


resident at Manchester, excited by an enthusiastic admi- 


ration of Elia, had sent him some books, for which he 
thus conveyed his thanks to his unseen friend. 


TO MR. AINSWORTH. 

ee’ _ “India House, 9th Dec. 1823. 

“ Dear sir,—TI should have thanked you for your books 
and compliments sooner, but have been waiting for a re- 
vise to be sent, which does not come, though I returned 
the proof on the receipt of your letter. I have read 
Warner with great pleasure. What an elaborate piece 
of alliteration and antithesis! why it must have been a 
labour far above the most difficult versification. There is 
a fine simile or picture of Semiramis arming to repel a 
siege. I do not mean to keep the book, for I suspect you 
are forming a curious collection, and I do not pretend to 
any thing of the kind. I have not.a black-letter book 
among mine, old Chaucer excepted, and am not biblio- 
manist enough to like black letter. It is painful to read; 
therefore, I must insist on returning it at opportunity, 
not from contumacy and reluctance to be obliged, but 
because it must suit you better than me. The loss of 
a present from should never exceed the gain of a present 
to. I hold this maxim infallible in the accepting line. I 
read yous magazines with satisfaction. I thoroughly 
agree with you as to ‘ The German Faust,’ as far as I can 
do justice to it from an English translation. °Tis a dis- 
agreeable canting tale of seduction, which has nothing to 
do with the spirit of Faustus—curiosity. Was the dark 
secret to be explored, to end in the seducing of a weak 
girl, which might have been accomplished by earthly 
agency? When Marlow gives his Faustus a mistress, 
he flies him at Helen, flower of Greece, to be sure, and 
not at Miss Betsy, or Miss Sally Thoughtless. 


‘Cut is the branch that bore the goodly fruit, 
And wither’d is Apollo’s laurel tree : 
Faustus is dead.’ 


“What a noble natural transition from metaphor to 
plain speaking! as if the figurative had flagged in de- 
scription of such a loss, and was reduced to tell the fact 
simply. 

“T must now thank you for your very kind invitation. 
It is not out of prospect that I may see Manchester some 
day, and then I will avail myself of your kindness. But 
holidays are scarce things with me, and. the laws of at- 
tendance are getting stronger and stronger at Leaden- 
hall. But I shall bear it in mind. Meantime, something 
may (more probably) bring you to town, where I shall 
be happy to see you. I am always to be found (alas!) 
at my desk in the forepart of the day. 

“I wonder why they do not send the revise. I leave 
late at office, and my abode lies out of the way, or I 
should have seen about it. If you are impatient, perhaps 
a line to the printer, directing him to send it me, at Ac- 
countant’s Office, may answer. You will see by the 
scrawl that I only snatch a few minutes from intermit- 


ting business. 
“ Your obliged servant, 
“C. Lams. 
“(If I had time I would go over this letter again, and 
dot all my i’s.)” 
To Ainsworth, still pressing him to visit Manchester, 
he sent the following reply. 


TO MR. AINSWORTH. 


“ My dear sir,—You talk of months at a time, and I 
know not what inducements to visit Manchester, Heaven 
knows how gratifying! but I have had my little month 
of 1823 already. It is all over, and without incurring a 
disagreeable favour, I cannot so much as get a single 
holiday till the season returns with the next year. Even 
our half-hour’s absences from office are set down ina 
book! Next year, if I can spare a day or two of it, I 
will come to Manchester, but I have reasons at home 
against longer absences. ‘ 

“Iam so ill just at present—(an illness of my own 
procuring last night ; who is perfect ?)—that nothing but 
your very great kindness could make me write. I will 
bear in mind the letter to W. W., and you shall have it 
quite in time, before the 12th. 

“ My aching and confused head warns me to, leave off, 
With a muddled sense of gratefulness, which I shall ap- 
prehend more clearly to-morrow, 

“I remain, your friend unseen, 
“CL. 

“ 29th. 

“Will your occasions or inclination bring you to 
London? It will give me great pleasure to show you 
every thing that Islington can boast, if you know the 
meaning of that cockney. sound, We have the New 
River! I am ashamed of this scrawl, but I beg you to 
accept it for the present. I am full of qualms. 


“A fool at fifty is a fool indeed.’ ” 


Bernard Barton still frequently wrote to him; and he 
did not withhold the wished-for reply even when letter- 
writing was a burthen. The following gives a ludicrous 
account of his indisposition :— 

TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Dear B. B—Do you know what it is to succumb 
under an insurmountable day-mare,—‘a whoreson le- 
thargy,’ Falstaff calls it,—an indisposition to do any 
thing,—a total deadness and distaste,—a suspension of 
vitality,—an indifference to locality—a numb, soporifi- 
cal, good-for-nothingness,—an ossification all over,—an 
oyster-like insensibility to the passing events,—a mind- 
stupor,—a brawny defiance to the needles of a porter. 
in conscience? Did you ever have a very bad cold, wit 
a total irresolution to submit to water-gruel processes? 
This has been for many weeks my lot, and my excuse ; 
my fingers drag heavily over this paper, and to my think- 
ing it’s three-and-twenty furlongs from hence to the end 
of this demi-sheet. I have not a thing to say; nothing 
is of more importance than another ; I am flatter than a 
denial or a pancake; emptier than Judge ——'s wig 
when the head is in it; duller than a country stage when 
the actors are off it; a cipher, an 0! I acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convulsional cough, and a 
permanent phlegmatic pain in the chest. I am weary of 
the world, and the world is weary of me. My day is 
gone into twilight, and I don’t think it worth the expense 
of candles. My wick hath a thief in it, but I can’t 
muster courage to snuff it. I inhale suffocation; I can’t 
distinguish veal from mutton ; nothing interests me. ’Tis 
twelve o'clock, and Thurtell is just now coming out upon 
the New Drop, Jack Ketch alertly tucking up his greasy 
sleeves to do the last office of mortality, yet cannot I 


elicit a groan ora moral reflection. If you told me the 
world will be at an end to-morrow, I should just say; 
‘will it?” Ihave not volition enough left to dot my #’s, 
much less to comb my eyebrows; my eyes are set in my 
head; my brains are gone out-to see a poor relation in 
Moorfields, and they did not say when they'd come back 
again; my skull is a Grub street attic to let-—not so much 
as a joint-stool left in it; my hand writes, not I; jast as 
chickens run about. little, when their heads are off. O 


for a vigorous fit of gout, of colic, toothache——an ear. | 
in is | 
life—the sharper, the’ more evidence of life; but this | 


wig in my auditory, a fly in my visual organs; 


apathy, this death ! Did you ever have an obstinate cold, 
—a six or seven weeks’ unintermitting chill'and suspen- 
sion of hope, fear, conscience, and everything? Yet do 


I try all Ican to cure it; I try wine, and spirits, and | 
smoking, and snuff in unsparing quantities, but they all | 


only seem to make me worse instead of better: I sleep 
in a damp room, but it does me no good; I come home 
late o’ nights, but do not find any visible amendment ! 

“ It is just fifteen minutes after twelve; Thurtell is by 
this time a good way on his journey, baiting at Scorpion 
perhaps; Ketch is bargaining for his cast coat and waist- 


coat; the’Jew demurs at first at three half-crowns, but, | 


on consideration that he may get somewhat by showing 
*em in the town, finally closes. 
L.” 


thus sought to remove his friendly anxieties, 
TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ My dear sir,—That peevish letter of mine, which 
was meant to convey an apology for my incapacity to 
write, seems to have been taken by you in too serious a 


light; it was only my way of telling you I had a severe | 
cold. The fact is, I have been insuperably dull and | 
lethargic for many weeks, and cannot rise to the vigour | 


of a letter, much less an essay. ‘The ‘London’ must do 
without me for a time, for I have lost all interest about 
it ; and whether I shall recover it or not, know not. I 
will bridle my pen another time, and not tease and puz- 


zle you with my oddities. I shall begin to feel a little | 
more alive with the spring. Winter isto me (mild or | 


harsh) always a great trial of the spirits. I am ashamed 


not to have noticed your tribute to Woolman, whom we | 


both love so much. It is done in your good manner. 
Your friend Taylor called on me some time since, and 
seems a very amiable man. His last story is painfully 
fine. His book I ‘like; it is only too stuff’d with 
scripture, too parsonish. The best thing in it is the 
boy’s own story. When I say it is too full of scripture, 
I mean it is too full of direct gwotations: no book can 
have too much of silent scripture in it; but the natural 
power of a story is diminished when the uppermost pur- 
pose of the writer seems to be to recommend something 
else. You know what Horace says of the Deus intersit? 
I am not able to explain myself,—you must do it for me. 
My sister's part in the ‘Leicester School’ (about two. 
thirds) was purely her own; as it was (to the same quan- 
tity) in the ‘Shakspeare Tales’ which bears my name. 
I wrote only the ‘Witch Aunt ;’ the ‘First going to 
Church; and the final story, about ‘ A little Indian girl,’ 
in a ship. Your account of my black-balling amused 
me. I think,as quakers they did right. There are many 
things in my little book hard to be understood. The 
more I think, the more I am vexed at having puzzled 
you with that letter; but I have been 80 out of letter. 


you in bad money. Never mind my dulness; I am used 
to long intervals of it. The heavens seem brass to me}; 
then again comes the refreshing shower— 


‘I have been merry once or twice ere now.” 


“ You said something about Mr. M— in a late letter, _ 


which I believe I did not advert to. I shall be happy to 


show him my Milton (it is all the show things I have) — 
at any time he will take the trouble of a jaunt td Isling- 


ton. I doalso hope to see Mr. ‘Taylor there some day. 


Pray say so to both. Coleridge’s book is in good part | 
printed, but sticks a little for more copy. It bears an un- — 
saleable title, * Extracts from Bishop Leighton, but I am | 


confident there will be plenty of good notes in it. * * 
“Keep your good spirits up, dear B. B, mine will re- 


turn: they are at present in abeyance; but I am rather | 
lethargic than miserable. I don"t know but a good horse. | 
whip would be more beneficial to me than physic. My | 


head, without aching, will teach yours to ache. It is 


well I am getting tothe conclusion. Iwill send a better 


letter when I am a better man. Let me thank you for 
your kind concern for me, (which I trust will have reason 


soon to be dissipated,) and assure you that it gives me — 


pleasure to hear from you. 
“Yours truly, 
“Cc. L.” 


The following sufficiently indicate the circumstances 


under which they were written :— 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ February, 1824. 


“My dear sir,—Your title of ‘ Poetic Vigils’ arrides 


me much more than a volume of verse, which has no 


meaning. The motto says nothing, but! cannot suggest 
better. I do not like mottoes, but when they are singu- 


larly felicitous ; there is a foppery in them; they are un- 


plain, un-quakerish ; they are good only where they flow | 
from the title, and are a kind of justification of it. ‘There | 
is nothing about watchings or lucubrations in the one — 
you suggest, no commentary on vigils. By the way, | 


wag would recommend you to the line of Pope, 
‘Sleepless himself—to give his readers sleep,’ — 


—that a neat motto is child of the title. I think * Poetic 


Vigils’ as short and sweet as can be desired ; only have | 
an eye on the proof, that the printer do not substitute | 


Virgils, which would ill accord with your modesty or 
meaning. Your suggested motto is antique enough'in 


spelling, and modern enough in phrases,—a good modern | 


antique; but the matter of it is germane to the purpose, 
only supposing the title proposed a vindication of your. 
self from the presumption of authorship, The first title 
was liable to this objection—that if you were disposed to 
change it, and the bookseller insisted on its appearance 
in two tomes, how oddly it would sound,‘ A Volume of 
Verse in two Volumes, Second Edition’ &c. You see 
this my wicked intention of curtailing this epistolet by 
the above device of large margin. But in travb the idea 
of letterising has been oppressive to 'me of late, above 
what your candour gives me credit for. There is Southey, 
3 


whom I ought to have thanked a fortnight ago for a pre- 
sent of the'Church Book: :’ I have never had courage to 
buckle myself in earnest even to acknowledge it; and yet 
Iam accounted by some people a good man! How 
cheap that character is acquired! Pay your debts, don’t 
borrow: money, nor twist your kitten’s neck off, nor dis- 
turb a congregation, &c., your business is done. I know 
things (for thoughts are things) of myself, which would 


once set a dog upon a erab’s leg that was shoved out 
under a mass of sea-weeds,—a pretty little feeler! Oh! 
pah! hhow sick lam of that! Anda lie, a mean one, I 
once told. I stink in the midst of respect. . I am much 
hypt. ‘The fact is, my head is heavy, but there is hope; 
or if not, I am better than a poor sl 3; not morally, 
when I set the whelp wpon it, but more blood and 
spirits. Things may turn up, and I may creep again 
into a decent opinion of myself. Vanity will return with 
sunshine. Till when, pardon my neglects, and impute 
it to the wintry solstice. ; 
Lams.” 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ Dear B.B,—I am sure I cannot fill a letter, though 
I should disfurnish my skull to do it; but you expect 
something and shall have a notelet. Is Sunday, not di- 


| vinely speaking, bat humanely and holidaysically, a bless- 
Barton took this letter rather too seriously, and Lamb | 


ing? Without its institution, would our rugged task- 


me this problem:—If we are to go three times a day to 
church, why has Sunday slipt into the notion of a holiday? 
A Hoxy-day I grant it. The Puritans, 1 have read in 
Southey’s book, knew the distinction. They made peo- 
ple observe Sunday rigorously, would not let a nursery- 
maid walk out inthe fields with children for recreation 
on that day. But then—they gave the people a holiday 
from all sorts of work every second Tuesday. This was 
giving to the two Cesars that which was his respective. 
Wise, beautiful, thoughtful, generous legislators! Would 
Wilberforce give us our Tuesdays? No!—he would 
turn the sixth days into sevenths, 
* And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter.’ 
Old Play. 


“I am silting opposite a person who is making strange 
distortions with the gout, which is not unpleasant—to 
me at least. What is the reason we do not sympathise 
‘with pain, short of some terrible surgical operation ? 
Hazlitt, who boldly says all he feels; avows that he not 
only does not pity sick people, but he-hates them. I ob- 
‘securely recognise his meaning, Pain is probably too 
‘selfish a consideration, too simply a consideration of 
‘self attention. We pity poverty, loss of friends, &c. 
-—more complex things, in which the sufferer’s feel- 
‘ings are associated with others. This is a rough 
thought suggested by the presence of gout; I want 
head to extricate and plane it. What is all this to your 
letter ? I felt itto be a good one, but my turn when I 


that my letters are any thing but answers. So you still 
want a motto? You must not take my ironical one, be- 
cause your book, I take it, is too serious for it. Bicker- 
staff might have used it for his lucubrations. What do 


} you think of Religio-Tremuli? or Tremebundi? (for a 


writing lately, that it is a sore effort to sit down toit; | ure bo Religie, Medic), ond 
and I felt in your debt, and sat down waywardly to pay | 


perhaps the volume is mot quite quakerish enough, or ex- 
clusively 80, for it. Your own‘ Vigils’ is perhaps the 
best. While Ihave space let me congratulate you on 
the return of spring, what a summer spring too! all those 
qualms about the dog and cray-fish melt before it. Iam 
going to be happy and vain again. 

“ A hasty farewell. 

“C, Lams.” 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ July 7th, 1824, 

“ Dear B. B—I have been,suffering under a severe 
inflammation of the eyes, notwithstanding which I re- 
solutely went through your very pretty volume at once, 
which I dare pronounce in no ways inferior to former 
lucubrations. ‘Abroad? and ‘lord’ are vile rhymes not- 
withstanding, and if -you count you will wonder how 
many times you have repeated the word unearthly ; thrice 
in one poem. It is become a slang word with the bards; 
avoid in future lustily. ‘Time’ is fine, but there are 
better a good deal, I think. The volume does not lie by 
me; and, after a long day’s smarting fatigue, which has 
almost put out my eyes (not blind however to your 
merits), I dare not trast myself with long writing. The 
verses to Bloomfield are the sweetest in the collection. 
Religion is sometimes lugged in, as if it did not come 
naturally. I will go over carefully when I get my see- 
ing, and exemplify. “You have also too much of singing 
metre, such as requires no deep ear to make; lilting 
measure, in which you have done Woolman injustice. 


| Strike at less superficial melodies. The piece on Nayler 


is more to my fancy. : 

«« My eyeruns waters. But I will give you a fuller 
account some day. ‘The book is a very pretty one in 
more than one sense. The decorative harp, perhaps, too 
ostentatious; a simple pipe preferable. 

“ Farewell, and-many thanks. 
“C. Lams.” 
TO BERNARD BARTON. 
: “ August, 1824. 

* Dear B. B—The * Prometheus,’ unbound, is a capital 

story. The literary rogue! What if you had ordered 


| * El frida, in sheets! she’d have been sent up, I warrant 
I by no means wish it; but it may explain what I mean, | 


you. Or bid him clasp his bible (i. ¢. to his bosom), he'd 
have clapt on a brass clasp, no doubt. 

I can no more understand Shelley than you can. His 
poetry is ‘thin sown with profit or delight.’ Yet I must 
point to your notice, a poem conceived and expressed 
with a witty delicacy. It is that addressed to one who 
hated him, but who could not persuade him to hate him 
again. His coyness to the other's passion—(for hatred 
demands a return as much as love, and starves without 
it)—is most arch and pleasant. Pray like it very much. 
For his theories and mostrums, they are oracular enough, 
but I either comprefsend ‘em not, or there is ‘ miching 
malice’ ind mischief in 'em, but, for the most part, ring- 
ing with their own emptiness, Hazlitt said well of ’em 
—* Many are the wiser and better for reading Shakspeare, 
but nobody was ever wiser or better for reading Shelley.’ 
I wonder you will sow your correspondence on so barren 


a grounds! am, that make such poor returns. But 


make every friend I have fly. me aba plague patient. I - 


masters have given us a leisure day, 90 often, think you, — 
| asonce ina month? or, if it had not been instituted, 
might not they have given us every sixth day? Solve: ; 


my head aches at the bare prospect of Jetter-writing. Re 


wish all the ink in the ocean dried up, and would listen “ 


to the quills shivering up in the candle flame, like parch. 
ing martyrs. The same indisposition to write has stopt 
my * Elias,’ bot you will see a futile effort in the next 
number, ‘ wrung ftom me with slow pain.’ I am dread- 
fully imdolent.. To have to do any thing, to order a new 
coat, for instance, though my old buttons are shelled like 
beans, ‘is an effort. My pen stammers like my tongue. 


What cool heads those old inditers of folios must have 


had ! what a mortified pulse ! * Well; once more I throw 
myself on your mercy. . Wishing peace to thy new 


“C, Law.” 


Mr. Barton, having requested of Lamb some verses for 
his daughter's album, received the following with the ac- 
companying letter beneath, on 30th November in this 
year. Surely the neat loveliness of female quakerism 
never received before so delicate a compliment! ~ 


“THE ALBUM. OF LUCY: BARTON, 

Little book, surnam’d of white, 
Clean as yet, and fair tosight, 
Keep thy attribution right. 

“Never disproportion’d scraw] ; 

Ugly, old, (that *s worse than all) 
On thy maiden clearness fall! 
“In each letter here design’d, 
Let the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 
“Gilded margins count a'sin ; 
Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within ; 

“Sayings fetched from sages old; 
Laws which. Holy Writ unfold,, 
Worthy to be graved in gold: 

“Lighter fancies ; not excluding 

$ Blameless wit, with nothing rude in, 

Sometimes mildly interluding 
“ Amid measure: 
Virtue’e 
In sweet muses”! groves of leisure. 
“Riddles dark, perplexing sense ; 
Darker meanings of o 
What but shades—be banish’d hence ! 
“Whitest thoughts, in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings best express 
Mind of quiet quakeress.” 
TO BERNARD BARTON. 

“ Dear B. B—‘I am ill at these numbers ;’ but, if the 
above be not too mean to have a place in thy daughter’s 
sanctum, take them with pleasure. ; 

“ I began on another sheet of paper, and just as I had 
penned the second line of stanza two, an ugly blot fell, to 
illustrate my counsel. I am sadly given to blot, and 
modern blotting-paper gives no redress; it only smears, 
and makes it worse. The only remedy is scratching out, 
which gives it a clerkish look. The most innocent blots 
are made with red ink, and are rather ornamental. 


write at all, is perversely to travel out of the reeord, so { Marry, they are not always to te Tataguisind Saeed 


effusions of acut finger! Well,I hope and trust thy 
tick doleruor, however you spell it, is vanighed, for I 
have frightful impressions of that tick, and do altogether 
hate it; as an unpaid score, or the tick of a death watch. 


I take it to be a species of Vitus’s dance, (I omit the . 


sanctity, writing to one of the men called friends). I 
knew a young lady who eould dance no other; she daneed 
it through life, and very queer and fantastic were her 


steps. 
** FTeaven bless thee from such measures, and keep thee | 


from the foul fiend, who delights to lead after false fires 


in the night, Flibbertigibbet, that gives the web, and I - 


forget what else. 
“ From my cen, as Bunyan has it. succes 


Here is a humorous expostulation with Coleridge for 
carrying away a book from the cottage, in the absence 
of its inmates. ; 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

' Dear C—Why will you make your visits, whieh 
should give pleasure, matter of regret to your friends? 
you never come but you take away some folio, that is 
part of my existence. With a great deal of difficulty I 
was made to comprehend the extent of my loss. My 
maid, Becky, brought me a dirty bit of paper, which eon- 
tained her description of some book which Mr. Coleridge 
had taken away. It was * Luster'’s Tables,’ which, for 
some time, I could not make out. ‘ What! bas he carried 
away any of the tables, Becky ‘No, it wasm’t any 
tables, but it was a book that he called Luster’s ‘Tables.’ 
I was obliged to search personally among my shelves, 
and a hoge fissure suddenly disclosed to me the true 
nature of the damage I had sustained. That book C., 
you should not have taken away, for it is not mine, it is 
the property of a friend, who does not know its value, 
nor indeed have I been very sedulous in explaining to 
him the estimate of it; but was rather contented in giving 
a sort of corroboration to a hint that he let fall, as to its 
being suspected to be not genuine, so that in ab proba- 
bility it would have fallen to me as a deodand, not. but I 
am as sure it is Luther’s, as I.am sure that Jack Bunyan 
wrote the‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ but it was not for me to 
pronounce upon the validity of testimony that had been 
disputed by learneder clerks than J, so I quietly let it oc- 
cupy the place it had usurped upon my shelves, and 
should never have thought of issuing an ejectment against 
it; for why should I be so bigoted as to allow rites of 


hospitality to none but my own books, children, &ee.?— 


a species of egotism J abhor from my heart. No; let 
‘em all snug together, Hebrews and proselytes of the 
gate ; no selfish partiality of mine shall make distinction 
between them; I charge no warehouse-room for my 
friends’ commodities; they are welcome to come and 
stay as long as they like, without paying rent. I have 
several such strangers that I treat with more than Arabian 
courtesy ; there’s a copy of More's fine poem, which is 
none of mine, but I cherish itas my own; I am none of 
those churlish landlords that advertise the goods to be 
taken away in ten days’ time, or then to be sold to pay 
expenses. So you see I had no right to lend you that 
book ; I may lend you my own books, because it is at 
my own hazard, but it is not honest to hazard a friend ‘8 

ty; I always make that distinction. I. hope you 
will bring it with you, or send it by Hartley; or he can 
bring that, and you the * Polemical Discourses,’ and come 
and eat some atoning mutton with us one of these days 


shortly. We are engaged two or three Sundays deep, 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


but always dine at home on week days at half past four. 
So come all four—men and books I mean—my third 
shelf (northern compartment) from the top has’ two 
devilish gaps, where you have knock’d out its two eye- 


“ Your wronged friend, 
“C. Lams.” 
The following preface to a letter, addressed tos Miss 
Hutehinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, playing, on the 
pretended defects of Miss Lamb's handwriting, is one of” 
those artifices.of affection which, not finding scope in 
eulogistic epithets, takes refuge in apparent abuse. Lamb 
himself, at this time, wrote a singularly neat hand, having 
tly improved in the India House, where he also 
rnéd to flourish,—a facility he took a pride in, and 
sometimes indulged; but his flourishes (wherefore it 
would be too curious to enquire) almost always shaped 
themselves into a visionary corkserew, “never made to 
draw.” < 
TO MISS HUTCHINSON, 
“Dear Miss H.—Mary has’such an invincible reluc- 
tance to any epistolary exertion, that I am sparing her a 
mortification by taking the pen from her. The plain 
truth is, she writes such a pimping, mean, ‘detestable 
hand, that she is ashamed of the formation of her letters. 
There is an essential poverty and abjectness in the frame 
ofthem. They look like begging letters. And then she 
is sure to omit a most substantial word in the second 
draught {for she never ventures an epistle without a foul 
copy first), which is obliged to be interlined ; which spoils 
the neatest epistle, you know. Her figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., where she has occasion to express numerals, as in 
the date [25th March, 1824], are not: figures, but figu- 
rantes; and the combined posse go staggering up and 
- down, shameless as drunkards in the day-time. It is no 
better when she rules her paper. Her lines ‘ are not less 
erring’ than ‘her words. A sort of unnatural parallel 
lines; that are perpetually threatening to meet; which, 
you know, is quite contrary to Euclid. Her very blots 
are not bold like this, [here a large blot is inserted], but 
poor smears, half left in and half scratched out, with 
another smear left in their place. I like a clear letter. 
A bold free hand, and a fearless flourish. Then she has 
always to go through them (a second operation) to dot 
her i's and -eross her ¢’s. I don’t think she can make a 
corkscrew if she tried, which has such a fine effect at the 
end or middle of an epistle, and fills up. 

“There is a corkscrew! One of the best I ever drew, 
By the way, what incomparable whisky that was of M.’s! 
But if I am to write a Jetter, let me begin, and not stand 
flourishing, like a fencer at a fair. 

' “It gives me great pleasure,” &c. &c. &c. 
[The letter now begins.] 


What a strange mingling of humour and solemn truth 
is there in the following reflection on Fauntleroy’s fate, 
jn 2 letter addressed to Bernard Barton ! 


“TO BERNARD BARTON. 
* * 

“And now, my dear sir, trifling apart, the gloomy 
tatastrephe of yesterday morning prompts a sadder vein. 
The fate-of the unfortunate Fauntleroy makes me, whether 
I will.or no, cast reflecting eyes around on such of my 
friends as, by a parity of situation, are exposed to a simi- 
larity of temptation. My very style seems to myself to 
become more impressive than usual, with the charge of 
them. Who that standeth, knoweth but he may yet fall? 
Your hands as yet, I am most willing to believe, have 
never deviated into other’s property. You think it im- 
possible that you.couldever commit so heinous an offence; 
but.eo thought Fauntleroy once; so have theught many 
. besides him, who at last have expiated as he hath done. 
You are as yet upright ; but you.are a banker, or at least 
the next thing to it. I feel the delicacy of the subject ; 
but cash must pass through your hands, sometimes to a 
greatamount. If in an unguarded hour ‘but I will 
hope better. ‘Consider the seandal it will bring upon 
those of yoar persuasion. Thousands would go to see a 
quaker hanged, that would be indifferent to the fate of a 
presbyterian or an anabaptist. Think .of the effect it 
would have on the sale of your poems alone, not to men- 
tion higher considerations! I tremble, I am sure, at 
myself, when I think that so many poor victims of the 
law, at one time of their life, made as sure of never being 
hanged, as 1, im my own presumption, am ready, too 
ready, to do myself. What are we better than they? 
Do we come into the world with different necks? Is 
there any distinctive mark under our left ears? Are we 
unstrangulable, I ask you? Think on these things. I 
am shocked sometimes at the shape of my own fingers, 
not for their resemblance to the ape tribe (whichis some- 
thing), but for the exquisite adaptation of them to the 

purposes of picking, fingering, &c. / 
“ No one that is so framed, I maintain it, but should 
tremble. 


“Cc. L” 

In the year 1824, one of Lamb’s last ties to the theatre, 
as a scene of present enjoyment, was severed. Mun- 
den, the rich peculiarities of whose acting he has em- 
balmed in one of the choicest “ Essays of Elia,” quitted 
the stage in the mellowness of his powers. His relish 
for Munden'’s acting was almost a new sense ; he did not 
compare him with the old comedians, as having common 
qualities with them, but regarded him as altogether of a 
different and original style. On the last night of his ap. 
pearance, Lamb was very desirous to attend, but every 
place in the boxes had long been secured; and Lamb was 
not strong enough to stand the tremendous rush, by en- 
during which, alone, he could hope to obtain a place in 
the pit; when Munden’s gratitude for his exquisite praise 
anticipated his wish, by providing for him and Miss Lamb 
places in a corner of the orchestra, close to the stage. 
The play of the “ Poor Gentleman,” in which Munden 
played “Sir Robert Bramble,” had concluded, and the 
‘audience were impatiently waiting for the farce, in which 
the great comedian was to delight them for the last time, ' 
when my attention wus suddenly called to Lamb by Miss 
Kelly, who sat with my party far withdrawn into the 
obscurity of one of the upper boxes, but overlooking the 
radiant hollow which waved below us, to our friend. In his 
hand, directly beneath the line of stage lights, glistened a 
huge porter pot, which he was draining ; while the broad 
face of old Munden was seen thrust out from the door by 
which the musicians enter, watching the elose of the 
draught, when he might receive and hide the portentous 
beaker from the gaze of the admiring neighbours. Some 
anknown benefactor had sent four pots of stout to keep 


up the veteran’s heart during his last trial ; and, not able 
to drink them all, he bethought him of Lamb, and with- 
out considering the ‘wonder which would be excited in 
the brilliant crowd who surrounded him, conveyed him- 
self the cordial chalice to Lamb’s parched lips. At the 
end of the same farce, Munden. found himself unable to 
deliver from memory a short and elegant address which 
one of his sons had written for him; but, provided against 
accidents, took it from his pocket, wiped his eyes, put on 
his spectacles, read it, and made his last bow. This was, 
perhaps, the last night when Lamb took a hearty interest 
in the present business scene ; for though he went now 
and then to the theatre to gratify Miss Isola, please 
an author who was his friend, his real stage henceforth 
only spread itself, out in the selectest chambers of his 
memory. 
CHAPTER XV. 
[1825,] 
‘Lamb’s emancipation from the India House. | 

The year 1825 is marked by one of the principal events 
in Lamb’s uneventful life—his retirement from the 
drudgery of the desk, with a pension equal to two thirds 
of his now liberal salary. The following letters vividly 
exhibit his hopes and hisapprehensions before he received 
this noble boon from the East India Company, and his 
bewilderment of pleasure when he found himself in 
reality free. He has recorded his feelings in one of the 
most beautiful of his “ Last Essays of Elia,” entitled 
“ The Superannuated Man ;” but it will be interesting 
to contemplate them, “ living as they rose,” in the un- 
studied letters to which this chapter is devoted. 

A new series of the London Magazine was commenced 
with this year, in an increased size and price; but the 
spirit of the work had evaporated, as often happens to 
periodical works, as the store of rich fancies with which 
its contributors had begun was in a measure exhausted. 
Lamb contributed a “Memoir of Liston,” who occa- 
sionally enlivened Lamb’s evening parties with his so- 
ciety ; and who, besides the interest which he derived 
from his theatrical fame, was recommended to Lamb by 
the cordial admiration he expressed for Munden, whom 
he used to imitate in a style delightfully blending his 
own humour with that of his sometime rival. The 
“ Memoir” is altogether a fiction—of which, as Lamb did 
not think it worthy of republication, I will only give a 
specimen. After a ludicrously improbable account of his 
hero’s pedigree, birth, and early habits, Lamb thus re- 
presents his entrance on the life of an actor. 


“ We accordingly find him shortly after making his 
début, as it is called, upon the Norwich boards, in the 
season of that year, being then in the 22d year of his age. 
Having a natural bent to tragedy, he chose the part of 
*Pyrrhus,’ in the ‘ Distressed Mother,’ to Sally Parker's 
‘Hermione. We find him afterwards as ‘ Barnwell,’ 
‘ Altamont,’ ‘Chamont,’ &c.; but, as if nature had 
destined him to the sock, an unavoidable infirmity ab- 
solutely discapacitated him for tragedy. His person, at 
this latter period of which I have been speaking, was 
graceful, and even commanding ; his countenance set to 
gravity ; he had the power of arresting the attention of 
an audience at first sight almost beyond any other tragic 
actor. But he could not hold it. To understand this 
obstacle, we must go back a few years, to those appalling 
reveries at Charnwood. Those illusions, which had vanish- 
ed before the dissipation of a less recluse life, and more 
free society, now in his solitary tragic studies, and amid 
the intense calls upon feeling incident to tragic acting, 
came back upon him with tenfold vividness. In the midst 
of some most pathetic passage—the parting of Jaffier 
with his dying friend, for instance—he would suddenly 
be surprised with a fit of violent horse laughter. While 
the spectators were all sobbing before him with emotion, 
suddenly one of those grotesque faces would peep out 
upon him, and he could not resist the impulse. A timely 
excuse once or twice served his purpose, but no audiences 
could be expected to bear repeatedly this violation of the 
continuity of feeling. He describes them (the illusions) 
as so many demons haunting him, and paralysing every 
effort. Even now, I am told, he cannot recite the famous 
soliloquy in Hamlet, even in private, without immoderate 
bursts of laughter. However, what he had not force of 
reason sufficient to overcome, he had good sense enough 
to turn to emolument, and determined to make a com. 
modity of his distemper. He prudently exchanged the 
buskin for the sock, and the illusions instantly ceased ; 
or, if they occurred for a short season, by their very co- 
operation, added a zest to his comic vein; some of his most 
catching faces being (as he expresses it) little more than 
transcripts and copies of those extraordinary phantas- 
mata.” 


He completed his half century on the day when he ad- 
dressed the following letter 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“10th February, 1825. 

“ Dear B. B.—The ‘Spirit of the Age’ is by Hazlitt, 
the characters of Coleridge, &c. he had done better in 
former publications, the praise and the abuse much 
stronger, &c., but the new ones are capitally done. Horne 
Tooke is a matchless portrait. My advice is, to borrow 
it rather than buy it. I have it; he has laid too many 
colours on my likeness; but I have had so much injus- 
tice done me in my own name, that I make a rule of 
accepting as much over-measure to Elia as gentlemen 
think proper to bestow. Lay it on,and spare not. Your 
gentleman brother sets my mouth a watering after liberty. 
Oh that I were kicked out of Leadenhall with every 
mark of indignity, and a competence in my fob, The 
birds of the air would not be so free as I should. How 
I would prance and curvet it, and pick up cowslips, ‘and 
ramble about purposeless, as an infant! The author- 
nometer is a good fancy. I have caused great specula- 
tion in the dramatic (not thy) world by a lying ‘ Life of 
Liston,’ all pure invention. The town has swallowed it, 
and it is copied into newspapers, play bills, &c., as au- 
thentic. You do not know the droll, and probably missed 
reading the article (in our first number, new series.) A 
life more improbable for him to have lived could not be 
easily invented. But your rebuke, coupled with ‘ Dreams 
on J. Bunyan,’ checks me. I’d rather do more in my 
favourite way, but feel dry. I must laugh sometimes. I 
am poor Hypochondriacus, and not Liston. 

“ T have been harassed more than usually at office, 
which has stopt my correspondence lately. I write with 
a confused aching head, and you must accept this apology 
for a 


“ T will do something soon, if I can, as a peace-offer. 
ing to the queen of the East Angles—something she 
shan ’t scold about. 

“ For the present farewell. ' 

“ Thine, c. L.” 

Freedom now gleamed on him, and he became restless 

with the approach of deliverance. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ March, 1825. 

“ Dear B, B—I have had no impulse to write, or at- 
tend to any single object but myself for weeks past—my 
single self, I by my self—I. Iam sick of hope deferred. 
The grand wheel is in agitation, that is to turn up my 
fortune; but round it rolls, and will turn up nothing. I 
have a glimpse of freedom, of becoming a gentlemen at 
large; but I am put off frum day to day. I have offered 
my resignation, and it is neither accepted nor rejected. 
Eight weeks am I kept in this fearful suspense. Guess 
what an absorbing state I feel it. I am not conscious of 
the existence of friends present or absent. The East 
India directors alone can be that thing to me or not. I 
have just learned that nothing will be decided this week. 
Why the next? Why any week? It has fretted me into 
an itch of the fingers; I rub ’em against paper, and write 
to you, rather than not allay this scorbuta. 

“ While I can write, let me abjure you to have no 
doubts of Irvine. Let Mr. M—— drop his disrespect. 
Irving has prefixed a dedication (of a missionary subject, 
first part) to Coleridge, the most beautiful, cordial, and 
sincere. He there acknowledges his obligation to S. T. 
C. for his knowledge of gospel truths, the nature of a 


. Christian church, &c., to the talk of Samuel Taylor Cole. 


ridge (at whose Gamaliel feet he sits weekly), rather than 
to that of all the men living. This from him, the great 
dandled and petted sectarian—to a religious character so 
equivocal in the world’s eye as that of S. T.C., so foreign 
to the kirk’s estimate—can this man be a quack? The 
language is as affecting as the spirit of the dedication. 
Some friend told him, ‘ This dedication will do you no 
good,’ i. e. not in the world’s repute, or with your own 
people, ‘ That is a reason for doing it,’ quoth Irving. 

“ T am thoroughly pleased with him. He is firm, out- 
speaking, intrepid, and docile as a pupil of Pythagoras. 
You must like him. 

“ Yours, in tremours of painful hope, 
“C. Lams.” 


These tremours of painful hope were soon changed into 
certain joy. The following letters contain his own ex- 
pressions of delight on his deliverance, as conveyed to 
several of his dearest friends. In the first his happiness 
is a little checked by the death of Mr. Monkhouse, a re- 
lation of Mrs. Wordsworth, who had gradually won 


| Lamb's affections, and who nobly deserved them. 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 
“ Colebrooke Cottage, 6th April, 1825. 

“ Dear Wordsworth—I have been several times 
meditating a letter to you concerning the good thing 
which has befallen me, but the thought of poor Monk- 
house came across me. He was one that I had exulted 
in the prospect of congratulating me. He and you were 
to have been the first participators, for indeed it has been 
ten weeks since the first motion of it. Here am I then 
after thirty-three years’ slavery, sitting in my own room 
at eleven o’clock this finest of all April mornings, a freed 
man, with 4411, a year for the remainder of my life, live 
I as long as John Dennis, who out-lived his annuity and 
starved at ninety : 441I., i. e. 4501., with a deduction of 
91. for a provision secured to my sister, she being survi- 
vor, the pension guaranteed by Act Georgii Tertii, &c. 

“Tcame home For Ever on Tuesday in last week. 
The i prehensibl of my condition overwhelmed 
me. It was like passing from life into eternity. Every 
year to be as long as three, i. e. to have three times as 
much real time—time that is my own, in it! I wandered 
about thinking I was happy, but fecling I was not. But 
that tumultousness is passing off, and I begin to under- 
stand the nature of the gift. Holydays, even the annual 
month, were always uneasy joys, with their conscious 
fugitiveness ; the craving after making the most of them. 
Now, when all is holyday, there are no holydays. I can 
sit at home, in rain or shine, without a restless impalse 
for walkings. I am daily steadying, and shall soon find 
it as natural to me to be my own master, as it has been 
irksome to have had a master. Mary wakes every morn- 
ing with an obscure feeling that some good has happened 
to us. 

“ —— and ——, after their releasements, describe the 
shock of their emancipation muchas I feel mine. But it 
hurt their frames. I eat, drink, and sleep sound as ever. 
I lay no anxious schemes for going hither and thither, 
but take things as they occur. Yesterday I excursioned 
twenty miles; to-day I write a few letters. Pleasuring 
was for fugitive play-days, mine are fugitive only in the 
sense that life is fugitive. Freedom and life co-existent! 

“ At the foot of such a call upon you for gratulation, 
I am ashamed to advert to that melancholy event. Monk- 
house was a character I learned to love slowly, but it 
grew upon me, yearly, monthly, daily. What a chasm 
has it made in our pleasant parties! His noble friendly 
face was always coming before me, till this hurrying 
event in my life came, and for the time has absorbed all 
interest; in fact it has shaken mea little. My old desk 
companions, with whom I have had such merry hours, 
seem to reproach me for removing my lot from among 
them. They were pleasant creatures: but to the 
anxieties of business, and a weight of possible worse ever 
impending, I was not equal. Indeed this last winter I 
was jaded out—winters were always worse than other 
parts of the year, because the spirits are worse, and I had 
no daylight. In summer I had daylight evenings. The 
relief was hinted to me from a superior power when I, 
poor slave, had not a hope but that I must wait another 
seven years with Jacob—and lo! the Rachel which I 
coveted is brought to me. 

“ Have you read the noble dedication of Irving’s ‘ Mis. 
sionary Orations’ to S. T.C.? Who shall call this mana 
quack hereafter? What the kirk will think of it neither 
I nor Irving care. When somebody suggested to him 
that it would not be likely to do him good, videlicet, 
among his own people, * Thut is a reason for doing it,’ 
was his noble answer. That Irving thinks he has pro. 
fitted mainly by S. T.C., I have no doubt. The very 
style of the dedication shows it. 

“ Communicate my news to Southey, and beg his par. 
don for my being so long acknowledging his kind pre. 
sent of the ‘Church,’ which circumstances, having no 


Ss 
reference to himself, prevented at the time. Assure him 
of my deep respect and friendliest feelings, 

“ Divide the same, or rather each take the whole to you 
—I mean you and all yours. To Miss Hutchinson I 
must write separate. ; 

“ Farewell! and end at last, long selfish letter ! 

“ Cc. I AMB. ” 
TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Dear B. B.—My spirits are so tumultuary with the 
novelty of my recent emancipation, that I have scarce 
steadiness of hand, much more mind, to compose a letter, 
I am free, B. B.—free as air ! 

‘ The little bird that wings the sky, 
Knows no such liberty. 
I was set free on Tuesday in last week at four o'clock. 
I came home for ever! 

“ I have been describing my feelings as well as I can 
to Wordsworth in a long letter, and don’t care to repeat, 
Take it briefly, that for a few days I was painfully op- 
pressed by so mighty a change, but it is becoming daily 
more natural to me. I went and sat among’em all at 
my old thirty-three-years’ desk yester morning: and, 
deuse take me, if I had not yearnings at leaving all my 
old pen-and-ink fellows, merry, sociable lads, at leaving 
them in the lurch, fag, fag, fag!—The comparison of 
my own superior felicity gave me any thing but pleasure. 

“ B. B., I would not serve another seven years for seven 
hundred thousand pounds! [ have got 440I. net for life, 
sanctioned by act of parliament, with a provision for 
Mary if she survives me. I will live another fifty years; 
or, if I live but ten, they will be thirty, reckoning the 
quantity of real time in them, (i. e. the time that is a 
man’s own.) Tell me how you like ‘ Barbara S.;’* will 
it be received in atonement for the foolish ‘ Vision’—I 
mean by the lady? Apropos, I never saw Mrs. Craw- 
ford in my life; nevertheless, it ’s all true of somebody. 

“ Address me, in future, Colebrooke Cottage, Islington. 
I am really nervous (but that will wear off), so take this 
brief announcement. 


“ Yours truly, c. 


TO MISS HUTCHINSON. 


“Dear Miss Hutchinson—You want to know all 
about my jail delivery. Take it then. About twelve 
weeks since I had a sort of intimation that a resignation 
might be well accepted from me. This was a kind bird’s 
whisper. On that hint I spake. G—— and T- fur- 
nished me with certificates of wasted health and sore 
spirits—not much more than the truth, I promise you— 
and for nine weeks I was kept in a fright. I had gone 
too far to recede, and they might take advantage, and 
dismiss me with a much lese sum than I had reckoned 
on. However, liberty came at last, with a liberal pro- 
vision. I have given up what I could have lived on in 
the country; but have enough to live here by manage- 
ment and scribbling occasionally. I would not go back 
to my prison for seven years longer for 10,000/. a year 
—seven years after one is fifty, is no trifle to give up. 
Still I am a young pensioner, and have served but thirty- 
three years; very few, I assure you, retire before forty, 
forty-five, or fifty years’ service. 

“ You will ask how I bear my freedom? Faith, for 
some days I was staggered ; could not comprehend the 
magnitude of my deliverance; was confused, giddy ; 
knew not whether I was on my head or my heel, as they 
say. But those giddy feelings have gone away, and my 
weather glass stands at a degree or two above 

CONTENT. 

“ I go about quiet, and have none of that restless hunt- 
ing after recreation, which made holydays formerly un- 
easy joys. All being holydays, I feel as if I had none, 
as they do in heaven, where ‘tis all red-letter days. I 
have a kind letter from the Wordsworths, congratulatory 
not a little. It is u damp, I do assure you, amid all my 
prospects, that I can receive none from a quarter upon 
which I had calculated, almost more than from any, 
upon receiving congratulations. I had grown to like 
poor Monkhouse more and more. I do not esteem a 
soul living or not living more warmly than I had grown 
to esteem and value him. But words are vain. We have 
none of us to count upon many years. That is the only 
cure for sad thoughts. If only some died, and the rest 
were permanent on earth, what a thing a friend’s death 
would be then! 

“ I must take leave, having put off answering a load 
of letters to this morning, and this, alas! is the first. Our 
kindest remembrances to Mrs. Monkhouse, 

“ And believe us yours most truly, 
“C, Lams. 


“ 18th April, 1825.” 


In this summer Lamb and his sister paid a long visit 
to Enfield, which induced their removing thither some 
time afterwards. The following letter is addressed 
thence, 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
“19th August, 1825. 

“ Dear Southey,—You 'll know who this letter comes 
from by opening slap dash upon the text, as in the good 
old times. I never could come into the custom of en- 
velopes; ’tis a modern foppery; the Plinian corres- 
pondence gives no hint of such. In singleness of sheet 
and meaning, then, I thank you for your little book. I 
am ashamed to add a codicil of thanks for your * Book 
of the Church.’ I scarce feel competent to give an opi- 
nion of the latter; I have not reading enough of that 
kind to venture at it. I can only say the fact, that I 
have read it with attention and interest. Being, as you 
know, not quite a churchman, I felt a jealousy at the 
church taking to herself the whole deserts of Chris. 
tianity, catholic and protestant, from druid extirpation 
downwards. I call all good Christians—the church, 
capillarians and all. But I am in too light a humour to 
touch these matters. .May all our churches flourish ! 
Two things staggered me in the poem, (and one of them 
staggered both of us). I cannot away with a beautiful 
series of verses, as I protest they are, commencing ‘ Jen- 
ner. *Tis like a choice banquet opened with a, pill or 
an electuary—physic stuff. ‘T” other is, we cannot make 
out how Edith should be no more than ten years old. 
By’r Lady, we had taken her to be some sixteen or up- 
wards. We suppose you have only chosen the round 
number for the metre. Or poem and dedication may be 
both older than they pretend to; but then some hint 


* The true heroine of this beautiful story is still living, 
though she has left the ym It is enough to make a 
severer quaker than B, B. feel, “that there is some soul 
of goodness” in players. 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


might have been given; for, as it stands, it may only 
serve some day to puzzle the parish reckoning. But 
without enquiring further, (for ‘tis ungracious to look 
into a lady's years,) the dedication is eminently pleasing 
and tender, and we wish Edith May Southey joy of it. 
Something, too, struck us as if we had heard of the death 
of John May. A John May’s death was a few years 
since in the papers. We think the tale one of the 
quietest, prettiest things we have seen. You have been 
temperate in the use of localities, which generally spoil 
poems laid in exotic regions. You mostly cannot stir 
out (in such things) for hamming-birds and fire-flies. A 
tree is a magnolia, &c. 

*Can I but like the truly catholic spirit ? 

Blame as thou mayest the papist’s erring creed’— 
which, and other passages, brought me back to the old 
Anthology days, and the admonitory lesson to ‘ Dear 
George’ on ‘ The Vesper Bell,’ a little poem which re- 
tains its first hold upon me strangely. 

“ The compliment to the translatress is daintily con- 
ceived. Nothing is choicer in that sort of writing than 
to bring in some remote, impossible parallel,—as between 
a great empress and the inobtrusive quiet soul who digged 
her noiseless way so perseveringly through that ragged 
Paraguay mine. How she Dobrizhoffered it all out, it 
puzzles my slender Latinity to conjecture. Why do you 
seem to sanction Landor’s allegorising away of honest 
Quixote! He may as well say Strap is meant to sym- 
bolise the Scotish nation before the Union, and Random 
since that act of dubious issue; or that Partridge means 
the Mystical Man, and Lady Bellaston typifies the Wo- 
man upon Many Waters. Gebir, indeed, may mean the 
state of the hop markets last month, for any thing I know 
to the contrary. That all Spain overflowed with ro- 
mancial books (as Madge Newcastle calls them) was no 
reason that Cervantes should not smile at the matter of 
them; nor even a reason that, in another mood, he might 
not multiply them, deeply as he was tinctured with the 
essence of them. Quixote is the father of gentle ridicule, 
and at the same time the very depository and treasury of 
chivalry and highest notions. Marry, when somebody 
persuaded Cervantes that he meant only fun, and put him 
upon writing that unfortunate second part, with the con- 
federacies of that unworthy duke and most contemptible 
duchess, Cervantes sacrificed his instinct to his under- 
standing. 

“ We got your little book but last night, being at En- 
field, to which place we came about a month since, and 
are having quiet holydays. Mary walks her twelve miles 
a day some days, and I my twenty on others. ’Tis all 
holyday with me now, you know. The change works 
admirably. 

“ For literary news, in my poor way, I have a one-act 
farce going to be acted at Haymarket; but when? is the 
question. "Tis an extravaganza, and like enough to fol- 
low Mr. H. ‘The London Magazine has shifted its pub- 
lishers once more, and I shall shift myself out of it. It 
is fallen. My ambition is not at present higher than to 
write nonsense for the playhouses, to eke out a something 
contracted income. Tempus erat. There was a time, 
my dear Cornwallis, when the Muse, &c. But I am now 
in Mac Fleckno’s predicament,— 


* Promised a play, and dwindled to a farce.’ 


“ Coleridge is better (was, at least, a few weeks since) 
than he has been for years. His accomplishing his book 
at last has been a source of vigour to him. We are on 
a half visit to his friend Allsop, at a Mrs. Leishman’s, 
Enfield, but expect tu be at Colebrooke Cottage in a week 
or so, where, or any where, I shall be always most happy 
to receive tidings from you. G. Dyer is in the height of 
an uxorious paradise. His honeymoon will not wane till 
he wax cold. Never was a more happy pair, since Acine 
and Septimius, and longer. Farewell, with many thanks, 
dear S. Our loves to all round your Wrekin. 

“ Your old friend, 
“C. Lams.” 

The farce referred to in this letter was founded on 
Lamb's essay * On the Inconvenience of being Hanged.” 
It was, perhaps, too slight for the stage, and never was 
honoured by a trial; but was ultimately published in 
“ Blackwood’s Mugazine.” 

(To be continued.) 


From Blackwood's Magazine for October. 
THE INVOLUNTARY EXPERIMENTALIST. 


The destruction by fire of the distillery of Mr. B—— 
in Dublin, some time since, will be in the recollection of 
many of your Irish readers. A circumstance happened 
to me on the night of that event, which, as I believe it to 
be altogether unprecedented, I will now relate. I ama 
medical man, residing in Dublin, and, on the night in 

uestion, was returning about half past eleven o'clock 
from the neighbourhood of Harod's Cross, where I had 
been to superintend the administering of a hot bath to a 
patient, when the reflection of the fire on the sky to the 
northwest attracted my attention, and drew me to the 
spot. Mr. BD——’s distillery consisted principally of one 
long and lofty building, the western end of which was 
connected with a considerable pile of stores and offices 
that abutted on it at right angles, with a large addition, 
nearly similarly situated at the eastern end, which was 
just then in progress of erection. When I arrived on the 
spot, the court-yard presented a very animating spectacle. 
Three engines poured their streams on the centre pile of 
building, while two others played on the cross and win- 
dow lattices of the adjoining stores, which were momen- 
tarily catching fire, and as fast extinguished. The court- 

ard was in a swim with water, which flashed back the 
ight with an unsteady but dazzing reflection, as the fire- 
men splashed through it ankle-deep. The captains of the 
several gangs, mounted on their respective engines, stood 
over the heads of the labouring crowd, cheering on the 
exertions of the pumpers below, or shouting their direc- 
tions to the firemen aloft, where they appeared plying 
their hatchets at an immense height among the smoke 
and embers. Excited by the animation of the scene, I 
took an active part in the exertions of those around me, 
and soon became thoroughly heated, as well as wetted in 
the service. Among other duties undertaken by the vo- 
lunteers with whom I had assocfated myself, was the 
removal of a number of casks, to get at which it was 
necessary to cross a platform of masonry built round a 
large copper boiler in the unfinished end of the building. 
Over this platform there was a scaffolding resting at one 
side on the party wall which separated the new portion 
of the works from that which was already on fire; and 
through the holes in this party wall in which the ends of 
the beams were inserted, the flames were now commu- 
nicating. I had crossed twice in safety, and was about 
to venture a third time, when one of the bystanders, who 
had witnessed my exertions, directed my attention to the 
dangerous condition of these timbers, several of their 
points of support being already burned away, so that the 


scaffolding hung smouldering and half suspended from 
the new brick work, and threatened to pull down a great 
part of the walls on each side in its descent, which could 
not now be far distant. I thanked my friendly warner 
for his advice, and had taken it so far as to retire a few 
steps from the inconvenient neighbourhood of the flamés, 
when one of the firemen of the N—— Insurance Com- 
pany got up on the opposite side of the platform, and 
signed for some one to come to his assistance. I gave a 
look at the nodding timbers above; they seemed still 
too deeply bedded in the masonry of the one building to 
give me any apprehension of immediate danger.:*I ran 
up the ladder that led to the platform on that side; but, 
just as I gained the top, a heavy fall of masonry took 
place from the angle of the pile nearly overhead. I 
escaped by the merest chance, but the ladder was dashed 
in fragments, and the rush of smoke and flame that fol- 


4 


lowed through the breach thus opened completely hid the 


prospect on the side from which I had ascended. I be- 
came confused, and rushed forward, hardly knowin 
where I rau; but I had scarcely taken three steps in ad- 
vance, when I heard the prolonged tearing crash of the 
timbers overhead, and next moment saw the beams top- 
ple, and the bricks and dust rise about their ends—in 
another instant I must have been crushed to pieces 
(pushed perhaps with the red end of a beam), for the 
were already descending before me—when the aath 
of the open vessel, which, as I have mentioned, was bed- 
ded in the masonry at my feet, caught my eye. It was 
not more than three feet across; the chances were that 
the long timbers would fall athwart, not into it. There 
was an ample concave below, as appeared by the broad 
reflection of light on the new copper of its sides. With- 
out bestowing a thought on how I was to get out, I drop- 
ped at once to the bottom of the hollow chamber. The 
metal reverberated, and the echoing sphere rung round 
me for a moment with a brazen clang—then crash, crash, 
with the dint of thunder, down came the blazing timbers 
them! I thought the copper would be crushed flat, but 
the masonry in which it was bedded protected it. One 
beam pitched end-foremost on the exposed neck of the 
vessel ; the metal yielded, and drew out as before the first 
strike of a huge punch—the whole concave groaned, and 
I thought it was all over with me. Instinctively I strove 
to cling to the side of the vessel—there was nothing to 
hold on by, and I reeled back to the little spot of level 
footing in the bottom, conscious, for the first time, that I 
was in a trap, out of which there was no escape. I had 
no time for reflection, for a shower of rubbish pattering 
on the head of the vessel, and falling in through its 
mouth, Grove me again to seek for shelter at one side. 
How I clung so long I cannot tell; but I did succeed in 
fastening myself to the overhanging concave, until a con- 
siderable quantity of bricks and mortar had fallen in. 
Immediately after the main wall of the burning building 
—the only barrier between the space immediately above 
me and the flames—gave a crack, and tumbled over to 
the other side, causing such a concussion as made the 
very mortar leap off the floor in a cloud of dust, that, for 
a time, obscured every thing around me. Expecting 
each moment to be my last, with the instinct of one who 
awaits a blow which he cannot avoid, I shut my eyes and 
stooped my head, shrinking together, as may well be 
imagined, and trembling in every limb. The first thing 
that roused me was the glare of light from the flames, 
which now, unconfined by any partition, rolled overhead, 
flapping and labouring in the air, with such breadth and 
intensity that their reflection made the whole concave in 
vhich I stood as bright as the inside of a gilt cup. I 
gave myself up to despair when I contemplated the fiery 
torrent which now overcanopied me—embers were falling 
from its borders like flakes of snow—a sound like the 
roaring of hungry lions proceeded from the midst of it— 
the heat, when I turned my face towards it, was intoler- 
able—and I felt that to look at the sphere of burnished 
metal round me would soon melt the eyes out of my 
head. But it was only the first fury of the fire, tossed 
ibout as it was by the fall of the gable, that supplied a 
body of flame so huge and intense, and my presence of 
mind gradually returned as I found that its fury had 
oon so far abated as to enable me to bear the mitigated 
glare from the metal around me with comparative forti- 
tude. 

I now began to consider some means of escape. The 
vessel was a hollow sphere of about fourteen fect in dia- 
meter, perfectly smooth, except at the joinings of the 
metal plates of which it was composed ; but the heads of 
the rivets which held these together afforded no more 
hold than just enough to enable me to get footing a very 
little way up the curve at one side, out of the immediate 
glare of the flame that beat full upon the bottom. The 
only aperture, except the orifice at top, was that by which 
the contents were intended to be drawn off, but this was 
not much wider than the mouth of a large tumbler. To 
clamber out without the assistance of a ladder, or rope 
fastened from above, was impossible. Had there been a 


ledge on the rim of the opening through which I had de- | 


acended I would not have despaired, for the clothes I 
*vore would have furnished materials for a rope strong 
enough to support my weight, and one of the loose bricks 


that lay at my feet would have given me the means of | 


making it fast above. I tried the experiment with a brick- 
bat attached to one of my suspenders, but though I easil 
swung it over the rim there was no ledge for it to catc 


vn, and I was forced to give up all hopes of escaping in » 


-hat way. I had now in a great measure recovered my 
»resence of mind, for I perceived that there was no longer 


anger to be apprehended from the flame above, andT , 


snew that the mass of brickwork which surrounded my 


wrison was sufficient to protect me from all effects of the | 
ourning ruins of the scaffold around. I need scarcely | 
‘ay that I had already used every effort to make myself 


veard by the crowd, both by shouting at the top of my 


voice and beating the sides of my prison; but such was . 


he noise caused by the crackling and roaring of the 


lames which still surrounded me on every side—for the | 


uins of the scaffolding burned fiercely where they fell, 
nd strewed the whole platform with fire—that either I 
iad failed to make myself heard, or could not hear the 
cries of those whom I called to in reply. Seeing, then, 
hat I had no chance of an immediate escape, 1 made up 
ny mind to compose myself as well as I could, and wait 
‘ill the fire should burn itself out and leave a passage for 
my rescue. 

I had remained in this resigned state for some time 
when the thought flashed across my mind, that perhaps 
f I called through the aperture of the stopcock, men- 
ioned above, my voice might be heard. The openin 
was in the very bottom of the vessel, and I had to knee 
down on the rubbish to apply my mouth to it. My knees 
Jid not come in contact with the metal, and my hands 
were defended by thick gloves thoroughly wetted, so that 
till I brought my face close to the aperture I had no sus- 
picion of the dreadful truth that [ was now to learn—the 
copper was so hot that I could not bear it against my 
skin! I started to my feet, every pulse flying with con- 
sternation. I dared not think of my situation. I rushed 
desperately up the sides of my prison. I might as well 
have tried to scale the vault of the sky. I shouted, I 
screamed for assistance—the crackling growl of the con- 
flagration was my only reply. I sat down on the little 
pile of rubbish that formed the centre of what I now felt 
was fast becoming a brazen furnace in which I was to be 
tried, and endeavoured to think. I put my hand to my 
forehead ; I was bathed in a cold sweat ; I pulled the ther- 
mometer I had been using, in tempering my patient's 
bath, out of my pocket,—it stood at 105°! I placed the 
bulb of it on the metal; when I had touched it, the mer- 
cury rose with a rapidity that threatened to burst the 
tube, and I took it away, terrified at what I saw, and 
afraid 5 witness the whole truth, After sitting for some 


moments trembling and ‘inactive, I burst into tears. I 
was, I confess, quite unmanned at ‘the prospect of the 
torments I must endure, if, as I had every reason to ex- 
pect, the metal around me should become red hot. My 
weakness, if weakness it could be called, prepared me, 
however, for seeking strength in prayer; and I prayed 
with a fervour long a stranger to my breast, that God 
would grant me fortitude to bear the trial he had prepared 
for me; and I thank God I did not ‘pray in vain. Com- 
posed and relieved, I now stood up, and.summuned all 
my resolution to look my danger in the face. _ 

The thermometer had by this risen to 112°; but I 
knew, from the experiments of Fordyce and Bankes, that 
the living fibre could for a short time bear a heat more 
than twice as great without permanent injury. A ray 
of hope lighted the gloom of my heart, as I ran over in 
recollection the various instances,.with which my pro- 
fessional studies had rendered me acquainted, of livi 
bodies bearing great degrees of heat. I recollected the 
case of the girl at Rochefoucault, who had gone into an 
oven where the thermometer stood at 2&8°.. I called to 
mind Sonnerat’s account of fishes living in the hot springs 
of the Manillas, in water at a temperature of upwards of 
150°; and taxed my memory to recollect the names of 
the plants which the same writer mentions as flourish- 
ing in the island of Lucon, with their roots in a thermal 
rivulet so hot, that the mercury plunged in its waters 
rose to 174°. I considered that, perhaps, the cause of 
the heat now surrounding me was no more than the re- 
verberation of so great a body of flame as that overhead 


. on the metal, and that as the flame diminished in volume, 


which it plainly did every minute, the heat of the copper 
might be expected to abate. But the continually rising 
temperature of the air, indicated as it too plainly was by 
the thermometer which I held in my hand, soon deprived 
me of the vague comfort of such a surmise. I next endea- 
voured to form some estimate of the heat the metal must 
acquire before the contained air would rise to a tempera- 
ture of 250°, which 1 supposed it possible that I might 
be able to bear; but, what with anxiety and confusion, I 
could make no approximation to an answer. 


various processes of thought had, however, restored a’ 


certain degree of presence of mind, as may be jud 
from the fact, that, dreadful as the prospect was which I 
had before me, I was calm enough to make several me- 
moranda on my tablets, with the purpose of attaching 
them to a weight to be tied to the end of my handker- 
chief, and flung out in the hope of letting it be known 
where [ was. These tablets I have now before me; I 
have preserved them ever since, as a memorial of mo- 
ments such as IJ trust have fallen to the lot of no other 
human being. I transfer the memoranda verbatim. It 
will be seen that many of the words are but half-written, 
and that in some places entire words have been omitted : 
but if any one would try the experiment of writing in 
such a situation, I dare say his composition would be 
scarcely more correct. I began thus:— 

“I am Doctor —— of —— St. If any one finds this, 
come to the copper in the new building, where I am 
burning to death for want of a ladder. Half past 12 
o'clock. Haste! haste! (Two such memoranda as this 
I had already flung out by weights attached to my sus- 
‘penders, but they seem to have fallen in the flames.) 

My will is in the upper left hand drawer of the book- 
case. Let George —— have the arrangement of my 

pers. I wish all the papers relating to *s business 
‘to be burned (with several other memoranda relating to 
uy private affairs, which I omit.) 

I am wrapped in a cloud of steam from my wet clothes. 
“The thermometer stands at 130°. It is now 26 minutes 
to lo’clock. The air is suffocatingly hot: I am drench- 
-ed in perspiration. I will note all I can. 

15 m.tolo’c. Therm.137°. 13m. 139°. 10 m. 153°! 
‘This is horrible. I can see the mercury mounting in 
‘the tube. The moisture from my clothes has ull exhaled. 
—- are now as dry as tinder, and hot and hard to the 
‘touch. 

5 minutes past 1 o’clock. Thermometer 170°. Have 
‘taken off both my coats and laid them over the hole—the 
rnsh of air from it agitated the hot atmos[phere], and 
made it intolerable. 

8m. past 1 o’c. Therm. 177°. My watch burning 
hot. Have taken it out of my fob. The pencil case 
begins to feel hot in my fingers. Strange to say, my 
body is still cool. *s theory about the rad[iation] of 
heat must be erroneous. 

13 m. past 1 o’c. Therm. 195°. 16m. past 1. Therm. 
200°! Have laid off every thing but my boots: could 
not bear the touch of any thing. Breathe cooler on ex- 
halfation] than on inhal[ation]. 

Thermometer 210°. Watch stopped, owing to expan- 
[sion] of metal. Flame overhead decreasing. Light 
failing. Can see part of the copper changing to a dull 
red. Water would boil now where I hold the pencil in 
my fingers. But for the rabbish, my clothes on [which] 
I stand would [take] fire. I have taken off my boots: 
the metal heels have left their mark singed in the cloth. 

220°. Iam to be roasted alive. My last wishes are 
with and the dear ones. Oh, my God, have mercy 


| on me and support her! I shall suffer greater pain 
than any other man but Phal[aris]. A dead ox would be 


baked if hung [where] I now stand. 

228°. The soles of my feet are oar 2g One spot 
of the copper is quite red hot. My vital[s] are turning to 
sweat. Gracious God, how long is this to last! I must 
shrivel soon now. God grant that I may die before the 
hot metal touches me ! Oh my dearest ——! 

232°. Whoever finds this, take it to Mr. —— of —— 
St.; and leave all to his discr[etion]. The thermometer 
burns my hand—I have dropped it, and it [is] broken. 
The heat increas[es]. The smell of the metal is suf- 
focating. I must soon stop. 

The heat has increased very [much]. I can hold the 
tablets but a little longer. My vitals are drying up. The 
persp[iration] is coming slowly. I am blistering all over. 
[Good God, what have I done ?] (erased), Have mercy 
on my soul for Christ’s sake—O God, have mercy on my 
soul! I die, forgiving all my en[emies].” 

With almost the last effort I was capable of making, I 
put the tablets with a heavy piece of mortar (but for the 
mortar I would have been burned to the knees where I 
stood) into the end of my handkerchief, and flung it with 
all my force out of the mouth of my fiery prison. The 
agony I endured in moving my naked arm so rapidly 
through the hot air was almost insupportable ; it was like 
stirring boiling water with it. So great was the pain 
that I had almost fainted; and when I felt the sickness 
and giddiness that precede a swoon, I was almost grate. 
ful for it; as I knew that if I fell on the metal below me, 
I would, in all probability, be deprived of life during my 
insensibility. t the symptoms of fainting left me—a 
prey to only more acute feelings of bodily agony. I stood 
with blisters rising on my shoulders, and the process of 
decomposition by fire actually beginning on the skin of 
my legs. The whole fluids of my body had been drained 
in secreting perspiration, and in supplying my lungs with 
the moisture necessary to enable them to preserve the 
temperature of the system. It is my firm belief that, had 
fluids remained in my body sufficient to supply the 
necessary serum, I would have been one blister from 
head to foot. Excruciating is a weak word to express 
my agony. 

In this state my eye fell on the veins of my arm, where 
they appeared distended with their sluggish current in 
the red light. The flame drew back, and left me fora 
moment in darkness—darkness made visible by the lurid 
glare of the copper, which, round the surface of the stop- 
cock, now shone with a red heat strong enough to make 
the outlines of my horrid prison discernible. A dark 
thought crossed my mind—a thought engendered by the 
devil, but hardly in a hell more frightful, The heavy 


| rolling flame swung back again on the burdened night. 


wind, and threw a flickerin re upon the singed mass 
of clothes on which I 2 Saeed up the trousers 
and thrust a desperate hand into the et—the stuff o 
which it was made was smoking with the heat of the 
loose silver it contained—but.it was not a 1 was in 
search of—it was a knife! I grasped it—I‘.alf unclasped 
it—it barned the finger and thumb of my right hand as 
if I had closed them on a coal of fire. I flung the in- 
strument of self-destruction from me, and cried aloud to 
God NEVER TO LEAVE ME IN TEMPTATION. 

I did not cry in vain—there were voices above me—I 
heard them distinctly—] heard footsteps on the platform 
—they were gone—no, they were returning—they were 
coming to ny rescue. Good God! how shall I describe 
the awful sense of a present Providence—the almost over- 
powering hope—the agonising doubts—and then the joy, 
the gratitude, the delirious ecstasy which 1 experienced 
within the next half minute, as, in the pauses of the flames 
roaring (for it still poured through the building like a 
raging river), the voices of my deliverers sounded louder 
or fainter, or liker imaginary sounds, or voices of real 
beings, until at length that ladder, which was to me the 
welcomest sight that ever the sun shone on, was lowered 
down by hurried and tremuléus hands, amid the shud- 
ders of those who never expected to see more of the poor 
sufferer below than a heap of steaming blood-stained cin- 
ders? or how shall. 1 attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment, the pity, the honest pleasure of those benevolent 
men, when they found thut, although speechless (for in 
all my fauces was-not as much. moisture as would have 
enabled me to swallow the smallest crumb of bread, and 
my tongue lay in my mouth little better than a piece of 
dry sponge), I was nevertheless able to climb up out of 
that torrid atmosphere into which no fireman would ven- 
ture to descend ? I cannot do either, and I will not much 
longer dwell on this part of the night’s adventure; suf 
fice it to say, my last missive had fortunately reached its 
destination, and brought my deliverers to my assistance. 
They carried me in blankets to the hospital ; here I re- 
ceived all the aid that medical service could bestow, until 
sufficiently recovered to be transported to my own lodg- 
ings, where I remained, suffering from the effects of a° 
degree of heat, such as perhaps no other human being 
ever endured and lived, for six weeks and upwards. 

I am quite satisfied that had the thermometer not been 
broken, and had I possessed any means of suspending it | 
(for I could not have held it in my hand much longer), it 
would have shown a temperature much higher than in 
the experiments of either Blagden or Bankes. I am sure 
a few minutes longer would have been certain death, so 
that I may safely say I have endured the highest tem- 
perature of any man on record. My bodily temperature, 
except on some portions of the scarf-skin, at no time rose 
above 110° or 112°, and during the latter part of my suf- 
ferings it was a great relief to my hands to place them 
on any part of my person. In fact, I have no doubt there 
was at one time a difference of 180° to 190°, between the 
temperature of my body and that of the surrounding air. 

— Street, Dublin, 

July, 5, 1837. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The packet ship Toronto has arrived at New York 
from London, bringing the papers of the evening of the 
30th September, a few hours later than our advices of last 
week. We copy from the New York American a few 
items. 

The English papers pay a new degree of attention to 
our affairs. 

No American vessel or news from America had ar- 
rived at Havre for fifteen days. 

The King and Queen of Belgium were about to visit 
Paris, to attend the wedding party of the Princess Mary, 
the queen’s sister. 

Count Confalionieri, recently from this eountry, had 
been ordered to leave France. This procedure is under- 
stood to be in consequence of a pledge given by the pre- 
sent King of France while he was Duke of Orleans that 
the count should never reside in France—the count 
having many years since had his sentence of death com- 
muted to banishment at the earnest solicitation of the - 
duke, and which was granted specially upon this pledge. 

The dates from Lisbon are to the 19th, Donna Maria 
had given birth to a prince, which caused great rejoicing. 
The whole of the Portuguese brigade have left Spain and 
returned to Portugal. De Antas entered Oporto with the 
remnant of his corps, consisting of 1,200 men on the 
12th. He marched out again on the 14th with 2,400 
troops to attack Baron Leiria, who has with him Puna- 
ente and about 1,000 men of De Antas’s late command. 
Saldanha crossed the Douro and entered ‘Trassos Montes 
on the night of the 12th. He passed near Alineida and 
sent a summons to the governor, which was not complied 
with. Proceeding on his northward course he finally 
crossed the Douro at Escalao, near the Spanish frontiers. 
Bomfin attempted also to cross, but met with resistance, 
and turned his course back to Almeida. 

It was reported on the 19th, that the government had 
received a telegraphic despatch, announcing an action 
between Antas and Leiria at Villa Nova de Famelicao, 
but the result had not transpired. 

The splendid steam packet Dun Juan, plying between 
England and Gibraltar, of nine hundred and fifty tons © 
burthen, and six hundred horse power, was lost on 15th 
September, on Tariffa Point, sixteen miles from Gibraltar, 
on her passage to England. The passengers, crew and 
specie (30,000 dollars) saved—the vessel and cargo a to- 
tal loss. There was insurance effected om the Don Juan 
at Lloyd's for 40,000/. She run upon a reek in a fog, 
and sunk almost immediately. 

Butuion.—This article, as we expected, continues to 
accumulate without interruption, and will soon become a 
drug, unless there is a portion of it taken off by the com- 
mercial balances with the continent. The last three 
American packets brought specie to the value of 750,000, 
and the Mexican packet to the amount of 930,000 dollars. 
Meanwhile, no amount worth naming appears in the re- 
turn of the exports. It is proper, however, to notice, that 
considerable amounts, not included in any return, are 
taken out by emigrants to America, and also by so- 
journers on the continent, and that to an extent to be sen- 
sibly felt on the exchange. But no doubt can now re- 
main on the mind of the most skeptical, that the Bank of 
England will obtain all she can desire, without difficulty. 
The cost at which it has been obtained is another mat- 
ter.—ZLondon Economist. 

Lonpon, Saturday evening, Sept. 30.—There is no 
business doing in the English stock market. Consols are 
92 to 4 for October, and 924 to 4 for the November ac- 
count. Exchequer bills are 47 to 49 premium. 


Feuicity.—A gardener, on asked what 
felicity meant, suid he did not know, but he believed it 
was a bulbous root. 

A native of Pat-land lately went to consult the printer 
of a newspaper in a neighbouring county, respecting his — 
runaway apprentice. printer proposed to advertise 
him in the usual form, with a suitable reward: this did. 
not meet Patrick’s idea; “he did not wish to advertise | 
him, only » a to. give him a hint.” After various at- 
tempts at framing a suitable notice, the following was 
suggested by himself as all-sufficient, namely: “ Patrick 
Flaherty would inform his apprentice, Timothy Dough. 
erty, that he does not wish to expose him, but give him _ 
the hint to return to his master and serve out his inden. 
ture like a good boy, or he will be advertised in the news. 
papers.” 
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SKETCHES 
Xmposture, Deception, any Crevulity: 
(Continued.) 


The superstitions of the Malays are ofa wild, ferocious, 
and .sanguinary character, in unison with that of the 
Malays themselves. That, filled as they are-with un- 
governable passions, they should be firm believers in the 
existence of malignant spirits, cannot be a matter of 
wonder. Two or three specimens of these demons may 
not be unamusing. 

The spirits called Pontianaks are supposed to be the 
children of people born after death. The shape which 
they assume ig usually that of a bird; sometimes white, 
at other times marked like a magpie; but in Java always 
entirely black. Hair, not feathers, forms their covering. 
They have the power of assuming the shapes of animals, 
and even of man; and often by this means entrap their 
unsuspecting victims. Each Pontianak has two servants, 
anowl and a species of caterpillar, which they send on 
their ungodly errands. A moonlight night is the time 
which the Pontianak chooses for its mischievous excur- 
sions. It then pursues men who are walking alone, and 
kills young children, and sucks their blood : women, 
however, it never molests. To hurt or catch them is 
nearly impossible; but a man is said to have once ob- 
tained, by some means or other, a single hair of one of 
them, his possession ‘of which compelled the spirit to 
bring him as much gold as he wanted. The cunning 
fiend contrived to get back the hair, and the gold which 
he had given to the man immediately disappeared. 

* Another Malay demon is the Tuju Jindang, which is 
made subservient to Malay revenge. This miniature 
fiend trkes the form of a silk-worm, is reared in a new 
vessel, and fed upon roasted paddy. When any one 
wishes te injure his enemy, he performs the needful mys- 
teries, and says to the creature, “ go and eat the heart 

“and entrails of such an one.” The insect then flies on 
its mission. It usually effects an entrance into its victim 
on the back of the hand, or between the shoulders, and 
the spot turns blue. Nothing is visible when it first 
strikes, and the feeling which it causes is merely like the 
touch of a bird flying against a man. It soon, however. 
inflicts the fiercest torments on the sufferer, gradually 
eats out his internal parts, and the body becomes blue all 
over. Having accomplished its work of mischief, it re- 
turns to its keeper, to wait for another task. 

Two fiends of a similar nature are described by a 
writer i in the Indo-Chinese Gleaner ; they are denomin. 
ated the Polong and the Penangalam. With respect to 
the Polong, the Malays say that it is conveyed down from 
parents to children. According to their own laws it is 
death to keep one. It is believed to be invisible, and is 
kept in a small earthen bottle with a neck, and a hole 
large enough to admit a finger, Human blood is its 
food. About once or twice a week, on the night of 
either Monday or Friday, the keeper cuts the tip of his 
finger, puts it intu the vessel, and lets the Polong suck 
his fill. It is rather dangerous to neglect doing this ; 
for, in such a case, the Polong issues from his conceal- 
ment, and indemnifies himself for his fast by sucking the 

_ body till the skin becomes black and blue all over. The 
fiend is generally kept by females, seldom by males. 
Women have, indeed, a strong temptation to harbour 
him; for he has the valuable property of making his pos- 
sessor, even though she be ugliness itself, seem surpris- 
ingly beautiful in the eyes of all who behold her. 

When the keeper of the Polong, or his friend, or the 
person who bribes him, is desirous of tormenting an 
enemy, the spirit is let loose upon the object. “The 
marks of possession are many. As soon as the Polong 
enters the man, he first falls down screaming, unconscious 
to himself and to every thing about him; sometimes he 
becomes speechless and like a dead man; sometimes 
there is no appearance of ailment, but his conversation 
is incoherent ; sometimes he falls to beating all about 
him. Sometimes, as soon as he enters into any one, the 
person possessed dies. The Polong always adheres ex- 
actly to his orders, and inflicts that punishment which is 
commanded him. Sometimes, though but seldom, it 
proves infectious, viz., in the following way, when the 
possessed falls down in a fit, and another asks him say- 
ing, ‘What !-what isthe matter ? what, have you gota Po- 
long ?” The person asking is affected, falls down insensi- 
ble, and remains in the same state with the other till the 
Polong is expelled. A person seriously assured the 
writer that he had seen men and women, to the number 
of twenty, thus affected at the same time. 

“ The people are so well acquainted with the power of 
this Polong, that as soon as they see any one suffering 
they send immediately for the physician, an adept in the 
occult sciences, who with an air of importance and learn- 
ing, administers some medicine, or more frequently 
makes use of a charm. He draws a fantastical figure, 
which, as he pretends, is that of the demon, upon the in- 
side of a white basin, pours water into it, and gives the 
sufferer to drink. Then he takes hold of the thumb (for 
fear the Polong should make his escape, that being the 
door by which he enters the body), and interrogates the 
man in the following manner, * Why do you torment 
him?’ Then the Polong, speaking through the man, 
replies, ‘My father (for so he calls his keeper) has a 

against him,’ &c.—t Who is your father ?” ‘\——. 

* What has he told you to do ?’—* To eat heart and en- 
trails’ (this is a general term for torment). Sometimes 
the evil spirit braves all means, and refuses to speak ; 
sometimes he tells lies, and confesses another name. 
When the soothsayer has prevailed against the evil spirit, 
and has heard his confession, he then tries to detect him 
(though a spirit, he has yet dimensions and shape) ; he 
feels the body all over, for he lurks between skin and 
flesh. Sometimes he finds him in an arm, sometimes 
behind the ear. Now for his expulsion. The soothsayer 
first exacts an oath of him that he has spoken nothing 
but truth, and also that he will never come again. Some- 
times the physician has such power that he sends him 
back to torment his own keeper.” 

The Penangalam is an anomalous being, corporeal in 
ite texture, yet possessed of powers. The 
literal meaning of ite name is, “that which is pull- 
ed out.” It is supposed to consist of a human head, 
neck, and intestines, joined to the trunk and limbs of a 
human body, which it can detach itself from, and return 
to, at pleasure, It is always in women that this demon 
dwells, and she by whom it is inhabited is supposed to 
be a friend of the devil, a witch, and by no means gifted 
with a love of chastity. The delight of the spirit is, - 
when unobserved, to leave the trunk and legs behind, 
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roam through the air, prey upon all manner of garbage, 
which is its favourite ‘food, and suck the blood of those 
who have given it offence. 

Among the superstitious practices by which the 
Malays strive to destroy their enemies are the Tuja, and 
the Tuju Jantong. The first of these words signifies 
“ to point,” and refers to the mode which is employed to 
perpetrate the mischief. The perpetrator makes, with 

,certain mysterious ceremonies, a kind of dagger, and re- 
cites over it a prayer. He then takes hold of the handle 
of the dagger, and thrusts towards the place, where his 
enemy lives, as though he were stabbing an antagonist. 
As soon as this is done his enemy becomes sick, and blood 
appears on the point of the dagger, which he sucks, ex- 
claiming, “ Now I am satisfied.” The victim is finally 
rendered speechless and dies. 

The other superstition takes its name from the heart- 
shaped top of a newly opened branch of plantains, which 
bears the name of Jantong. He who seeks for revenge 
looks for a newly opened plantain top, performs under it 
the appropriate mystery, ‘ties the plantain, recites a 
prayer, and burns the point. The fire which consumes 
the plantain acts magically on the heart of the adversary, 
who consequently undergoes intolerable torture. When 
the avenger has satiated his revenge by keeping his foe a 
sufficient time in agony, he cuts the plantain, the heart 
of the devoted object falls down into his body, and he 
dies, with the blood gushing from his mouth. 

Men who imagine themselves to be exposed to such 
attacks naturally endeavour to ward them off by counter. 
charms. Among these charms is one called the Panaw, 
which is implicitly confided in by the Malayan Mahomned- 
ans. Panaw is the name given to light-coloured blotches 
on the skin of the Orientals; and the charm in question, 
which is in the form ofa roll, and on paper, pretends to 
contain a representation of such blotches on the body of 
Mahomed. They may be had of all prices, from one to 
twenty dollars, according to the portion of good fortune 
which they ensure to the purchasers. 

About ten years ago, a Panaw was found on the body 
ofa Malay, whu had attempted to murder two persons. 
Tt was about four yards long, and two inches and a half 
broad, and was enclosed in a cloth case, to tie upon some 
part of the body. It contained many painted squares, 
representing the blotches of Mahomed, and was surmount- 
ed with rude figures of the temple of Mecca, the double- 
bladed- sword of Ali, and other similar emblems of Is- 
lamism. Alternately with the painted squares were 
inscribed eighteen written paragraphs, promising to the 
wearer blessings of every kind in the utmost profusion. 
The cost of this scroll was eight dollars, and certainly 
never were the most important benefits sold at a cheaper 
rate. Of these benefits, a small specimen will perhaps: 
be enough to satisfy the reader. “This,” says the scroll, 
“is a Panaw of the superiority of the Apostle of God, 
peace be upon him! whoever looks at this Panaw of his 
superiority morning and evening, verily he will be be- 
loved by all men, both high and low, and will be for ever 
happy, and his enemies will not be suffered to injure him; 
and God will finally take him to heaven without account. 
God is omniscient.” 

The man on whom this curious roll was found was a 
Malay merchant, Malim Dubalong by name, who had 
gained the appellation of Malim by his strict observance 
of all devotional exercises. Being accused of having 
robbed his guest to the amount of a thousand rupees, he 
was ordered to find bail. He was allowed to go home, 
but, it being discovered that he was preparing to ab- 
scond, he was again ordered to be brought before the 
magistrate. Determined to take vengeance, he wrapped 
his naked kris or dagger in a handkerchief, concealed 
his kurumbi, a semicircular knife, under his head dress, 
went to the river to wash, pray, and recite his incanta- 
tions, and then bound his roll of charms upon his arm. 
As this roll promised that, if the bearer looked at it night 
and morning, “ none of his enemies would be permitted 
to injure him,” he probably flattered himself that. he 
would be able to accomplish his purpose without danger. 
He was, however, mistaken. As he was descending the 
stairs, at the magistrate’s house, he suddenly fell on his 
accuser, and gave him, as he thought, a mortal stab with 
his kris. He then rashed up stairs again, and furiously 
assailed the magistrate. A severe struggle ensued, the 
assassin and the magistrate grappled each other, and 
thus twined together they rolled down stairs. Malim 
was immediately killed by the servants, whom the noise 
of the scuffle had brought to the spot ; the magistrate es- 
caped with only a few flesh wounds. 

To give even the slightest sketch of the multifarious 
superstitions which exist in Asia would require a volume, 
instead of the few remaining pages of a chapter. One 
instance more must suffice. It is curious, not only as 
relating to tribes of which comparatively little is known, 
but also in consequence of the rite bearing, in some points, 
a striking resemblance to that of the scape-goat of the 
Mosaic economy. The religion of various Siberian tribes 
is known by the name of Shamanism, its priests being 
called Shamans. Its sole object seems to be to procure- 
temporal good or avert temporal evil. The ceremony 
in question, which is termed “Ahe letting loose of the 

goat,” was witnessed by Mr. Swan, a missionary at Se- 
lenginsk, in Siberia, in company with three of his assiet- 
ants. “ There were,” says he, “ two Shamans, men, pre- 
sent, or, as they are called, Boo, and two female Shamans 
or Odagan. A young man was sitting by the wall of 
the tent dressing the goat, that is, fastening little brass 
rings, corals, and other ornaments, to its legs, neck, ears, 
&c. This occupied upwards of half an hour ;.two or 
three lighted lamps were placed on a table, at the west 
side of the tent, before the sheep-skin images. Before 
the table were placed the two Shaman sticks, called 
horses, being ornamented with the figure of a horse’s 
head on the top, and hung round with a number of iron 
rings and flat slips of the same metal, which make a 
tinkling noise when the stick is moved. A sword was 
stuck into the ground beside them. $ 

“The younger Shaman began the service by playing 
on a Jew’s harp, the instrument the Shamans use to in- 
voke the objects of their worship, and, as they say, to 
bring their minds into a fit state to hold intercourse with 
them. The harp was then handed to one of the Odagans, 
who began to playin thesame strain. Inthe mean time 
the younger Shaman rose, laid aside his girdle, and hung 
a circular plate of brass round his neck. He then turned 
towards the table where the lamps were burning, and 
taking a taper in his hand, and waving it with a slow 
continued motion over the table, began to mutter, in a 
low tone, a kind of prayer or incantation, This was in 


\ 


the language, but pronuunced so indistinctly 


that I could not understand a a single word. This lasted 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then seizing the two 
sticks, one in each hand, holding also the sword in his 
left hand, with its point to the ground, he turned to- 
wards the fire in the middle of the tent, muttering 
all the while his invocations. A wooden cup was then 
given him, and a man stood by with a vessel contain- 
ing some milk. The milk was poured, in small por- 
tions, into the cup, and the Shaman threw the first part 
into the fire, then repeated portions out of the hole in the 
tent, towards the east, west, south, and north. The Sha- 
man then began to utter words in a louder tone, and to 
use more violent gesticulations, His whole frame be- 
came agitated, and after reeling about the tent for some 
time, he sat down in his place. 

“The old Shaman, who was quite blind, and appa- 
rently very infirm, then rose, took the two sticks (omit- 
ing the sword), and began his prayers; at first his voice 
was low, and his motions were gentle, but as he con- 
tinued to strike the ground with his two rattling sticks, 
he gradually became more active, and began to make 
strange noises, hissing like a cat, and growling like an an- 
gry dog ; his legs then began to tremble, his whole body 
shook violently, and at last he began to jump with an 
agility and force which I did not think so feeble a man 
was capable of. This exertion lasted till he was quite 
exhausted, and he sank down upon the floor. 

“ The other Shaman rose a second time, and took his 


| two sticks and sword. The people, who were crowded 


all round the tent, now drew back as far as possible, and 
the wooden posts, which partly supported the roof of the 
tent, were removed to allow more space for going round 
the fire. The man appeared now wrought up to a higher 
ecstasy: he walked, or rather staggered, round the fire, 
leaning on the two sticks, and now and then jumping 
violently, and, to appearance, unconscious of the presence 
of any one. In the midst of these feats, he threw off his 
boots, and began to rake out the burning cinders from 
the fire with his hands, and spread them by the side of 
the fire-place. He took up a piece of live choarcoal, and 
held it for some time in his hand, but, as I could per- 
ceive, in a way that could not burn him. Next he began 
to dance upon the glowing embers with his naked feet, 
but neither did this seem very extraordinary, for the 
quickness of the motion soon scattered the ashes, so that 
he could not be burnt. 

The last part of the farce, for such I consider it to be, 
was his laying down the two sticks, and reeling about 
with the sword ‘in his hand, setting the point of it first 
against his side, and then against his breast. He had 
staggered towards the door, and placing the hilt of the 
sword against the wall, with the point of it to his breast, 
leaned and pushed against it, as if he had been forcing 
it into his body; at last it seemed to go in, and he 
writhed and twisted his body, as if he had been really 
pierced through, and was making efforts to draw the 
weapon out. To assist him in this, he went towards the 
young man, who had been all this while holding the 
goat; and the lad, taking hold of the handle of the 
sword, drew it with all his might. I observed, however, 
that the Shaman was holding it by the blade, and, after 
various struggles and contortions, he let it slip through 
his fingers, and so it seemed to be extracted from his 
body with a jerk. All this was performed with his back 
to the people present, and not’ one of them could see 
whether the sword entered the body or not; but I am 
persuaded the whole was mere trick ; and Gendang, my 
writer, did not scruple openly to say so before them all, 
and taking the sword went through the whole ceremony 
of stabbing himself in the way of fun. This produced 
nothing but a smile from the spectators; and during the 
whole performances the people continued talking, laugh- 


-ing, and smoking their pipes with the greatest indiffer- 


ence. 

“The old Shaman again rose, and went through his 
part much in the same way as before, but not so violently ; 
sometimes he suddenly stopped, and turning round his 
blind eyes as if he wished to see something, mentioned a 
number of names, and enquired if such and such a one 
was well and happy. The other Shaman replied in a 
low voice, ‘ well.” Then were pronounced the names of 
their dead friends, and the old man pretended to see and 
converse with the spirits who had the charge of them in 
the invisible state. 

“ All these ceremonies were only preparatory to the 
letting loose of the goat; and now they began to talk of 
getting a horse provided for ‘ the fit man,’ by whom the 
goat was to be sent away into the wilderness. Two 
other men were to go along with him, and the place to 
which the animal was to be taken was several versts dis- 
tant, where there were no tents. On some occasions, 
they told me, the Shaman strikes the goat with a sword, 
but they never kill it, and after it is let loose they never 
enquire after it ; nor is it ever more seen, as no doubt it 
soon becomes the prey of the wolves. 

“ T wished to wait till the whole was concluded, but I 
understood that the Shamans were to repeat their tricks 
till day-break, and not till then was the animal to be sent 
away. I therefore returned home with my companions, 
not a little struck with these singular ceremonies. I 
could not learn that these Shamans had any reference to 
the expiation of sin in this service, nor that this scape- 
goat was considered as bearing away their iniquities. 
Their view of it rather is, that it is an offering very ac- 
ceptable to the Ongoon, or spirits they worship—renders 
thein propitious, and procures blessings upon their cattle 
and all their undertakings.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ROYAL IMPOSTORS. 

Pretenders to royalty numerous--Contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster gives rise to various pretenders—Insur- 
rection of Jack Cade---He is killed---Lambert Simnel is tutored 
to personate the Earl of Warwick-- He is crowned at Dublin 
---He is taken prisoner, pardoned, and made scullion in the 
royal kitchen---Perkin Warbeck pretends to be the murdered 
Duke of York---He is countenanced by the King of France--- 
He is acknowledged by the Duchess of Burgundy---Perkin lands 
in Scotland, and is aided by king James---He is married to 
Lady Catherine Gordon---He invades England, but fails---His 
death---Pretenders in Portugal---Gabriel de Spinosa---He is 
hanged---The son of a tiler pretends to be Sebastian---He is 
sent to the galleys---Goncalo Alvarez succeeds him---He is exe- 
euted---An individual of talents assumes the character of Se- 
bastian---His extraordinary behaviour in his examinations-.- 
He is given up to the Spaniards---His sufferings and dignified 
deportment---His fate not known---Pretenders in Russia---The 
first false Demetrius---He obtains the throne, but is driven from 
it by insurrection, and is slain---Other impostors assume the 
same name---Revolt of Pugatscheff---Pretenders in France--- 
Hervegault and Bruneau assume the character of the deceased 

_ Louis XVII. 


The seductions presented by a throne, and some cir- 


cumstances which seemed to give a chance of 5 

have, in various ages and countries, stimulated individuals 
to personate the descendants of sovereigns, and, in some 
instances, deceased sovereigns themselves. To mention 
‘all of them, even briefly, within the narrow limits of a 
chapter would be impossible; and, therefore, passing 


cient times, we will select a few specimens from modern. 
history 


During the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Seventh, in. 
finite carnage and misery were caused by the contest be. 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster. That contest 
also gave rise to several remarkable impostures on the 
part of the Yorkists. The Duke of York, in the. time 
of Henry the Sixth, animated one Jack Cade, a native of 
Ireland, to personate Mortimer, and, in consequence of 
this, a formidable insurrection actually burst out in Kent 
during the Whitsuntide week. On the first mention of 
the popular name of Mortimer, the common people of 
that county, to the number of twenty thousand, flocked 
to Cade’s standard. He marshaled the vast multitude 
that followed him, and marched to Blackheath, and, 
shortly after, to London. Having served in the French 
wars, he was enabled to encamp them with some military 
skill. He presented two petitions to the king, in the 
name of the people, and his demands, not in themselves 
unreasonable, were supported even by some of the king’s 
friends. In spite of his attempts to maintain discipline, 
some of his followers pillaged a few houses in London, 
and thus alarmed the city, which at first had favoured 
him. The citizens consequently rose against him, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which terminated to his disad- 
vantage. A pardon being offered to his men, they ac- 
cepted it, and immediately dispersed. He himself took 
horse, and fled towards Lewes, in Sussex; but he was 
overtaken, and discovered in a garden, by an esquire, 
named Alexander Iden, who slew him after a desperate 
combat. 

The discontentment of the Yorkists against the house 
of Lancaster showed itself more remarkably during the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, whose increasing unpopular- 
ity, about the year 1486, induced the opposite party to 
attempt some si:.gular impostures, and set up pretenders 
to the crown. 

The first fictitious prince was introduced to the world 
by one Richard Simon, a priest, possessed of subtilty and 
enterprise. The youth was in reality one Lambert Sim- 
nel, the son of a baker; endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his condition, he 
seemed well fitted to personate a prince of royal extrac- 
tion. 

A report had been spread, and received with great 
avidity, that Richard, Duke of York, second son to Ed- 
ward the Fourth, had secretly escaped from confinement, 
saved himself from the cruelty of his unele, and lay con- 
cealed some where in England. ‘Taking advantage of 
that rumour, Simon had at first instructed his pupil to 
assume that name ; but hearing afterwards that Edward 
Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, was reported to have 
made his escape from the Tower, he changed the plan of 
his imposture, that Simnel might personate that unfor- 
tunate prince. 

From his being better informed of circumstances re- 
lating to the royal family, particularly of the Earl of 
Warwick’s adventures, than he could be supposed to have 
learned from one of Simon’s condition, it was conjeetured 
that persons of higher rank, partisans of the House of 
York, had laid the plan of the conspiracy, and bad con- 
veyed proper instructions to the actors. 

The first scene opened in Ireland, a country zealously 
attached to the House of York. No sooner did Simnel 
present himself to Thomas Fitzgerald, Ear] of Kildare, 
and claim his protection as the unfortunate Warwick, 
than the credulous nobleman, not suspecting so bold an 
imposture, paid him great attention, and consulted some 
persons of rank on a matter so extraordinary. 

These parties were more sanguine in belief than even 
himself, and, in proportion to the circulation of the story, 
it became the object of greater enthusiasm and credulity, 
till the people of Dublin, with one consent, tendered their 
allegiance to Simnel as the true Plantagenet. 

Simnel was lodged in the castle of Dublin, and was 
crowned with a diadem taken from the statue of the 
Virgin, and publicly proclaimed king by the appellation 
of Edward the Sixth. 

In order to prove the imposture of Simnel, Henry the 
Seventh ordered that Warwick should be taken from the 
Tower, led in procession through the streets of London, 
conducted to St. Paul’s, and exposed to the view of the 
whole people. This expedient put a stop to the credulity 
of the English; but in Ireland the people still persisted 
in their revolt, and even retorted on the king the reproach 
of propagating an imposture, and of having shown to the 
populace a counterfeit Warwick. 

Simnel landed in England and opposed the king in 
battle; but his faction having been routed, he was soon 
reduced to his original insignificance. He was pardoned 
by the king, was made a scullion in the royal kitchen, 
and was subsequently raised to the rank of a falconer. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Lambert Simnel, a se 
cond attempt was, six years afterwards, made to distarb 


rious personages recorded in English history. 

The Duchess of Burgundy, it seems, full of resentment 
at Henry the Seventh, propagated a report that her ne- 
phew, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, had escaped 
from the Tower. To personate the Duke, a youth, 
named Perkin Warbeck, was discovered, fit for her pur- 
pose. He is asserted to have been the son of one Osbeck 
or Warbeck,a renegado Jew of Tournay. This Jew had 
been to London in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and 
during his stay his wife brought him a son: being in 
favour at court, he prevailed with the king to stand god- 
father to his son, though it was hinted that there was, in 
reality, a much nearer connection between the king and 
the youth; and by this, people accounted for the resem- 
blance which was afterwards remarked between young 
Perkin and that monarch. 

Having been well tutored by the Duchess of Burgundy, 
Perkin repaired to Ireland, which was chosen as the pro- 
per place for his first appearance. He landed at Cork, 
assuming the name of Richard, Duke of York, son of 
Edward the Fourth, and drew around him many parti- 


reached France; and Charles of France, then on the point 
of war with Henry, sent Perkin an invitation to repair to 
him, at Paris. On his arrival, he was received with all 
the marks of regard due to the Duke of York, as the 


rightful heir to the British throne. Perkin, both by his 


over the false Smerdis, the Alexanders, and others of an. . 


the government; it introduced one of the most myste- - 


sans from among that credulous people. The news soon - 
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deportment and personal qualities, supported the opinion 
which was spread abroad of his royal pedigree; and the 
whole kingdom was full of the accomplishments, as well 
as the singular adventures, of the young Plantagenet. 

Wonders of this nature are commonly augmented by 
distance. From France, the admiration and credulity 
diffused themselves into England. Sir George Neville, 
Sir George Taylor, and above one hundred gentlemen 
more, went to Paris in order to offer their services to the 
supposed Duke of York, and to share his fortunes. 
Alarmed by the pretender having gained so powerful a 
friend, Henry the Seventh signed a treaty of peace with 
Charles, who immediately ordered the adventurer to re- 
tire from his dominions. Perkin now solicited the pro- 
tection of the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy. She gave 
him a warm reception, and bestowed on him the appella- 
tion of the White Rose of England. This behaviour of 
hers induced numbers to give credence to his story, as it 
was thought impossible that the aunt could be mistaken 
as to the personal identity of her nephew. 

In consequence of the great communication between 
the Low Countries and England, the English were every 
day more prepossessed in favour of the impostor. Dis- 

with Henry’s government, men of the highest 
birth and quality began to turn their eyes to the new 
claimant, and even opened a correspondence with him. 

Sir Robert Clifford, with others, went over to Bur- 
gundy and tendered to Perkin their services. Clifford 
even wrote back to say that he knew perfectly the person 
of Richard, Duke of York, and that this young man was 
undoubtedly that prince himself, The whole nation was 
in suspense, and a regular conspiracy was formed against 
the king’s authority. 

Henry showed great ingenuity in detecting who this 
wonderful persun was that thus boldly advanced preten- 
sions to his crown. His spies insinuated themselves 
amongst the young man’s friends, and bribed his retain- 
ers and domestic servants—nay, sometimes his confessor 
himself; and, in the end, the whole conspiracy was laid 

before him, and many of the chief conspirators were con- 
demned and executed. 

Perkin, however, continued at large, and made a de- 
scent on Kent, where he was repulsed. He then returned 
to Flanders, whence he sailed to Cork, but the Irish were 
no longer disposed to espouse his cause. In Scotland, 
however, to which he next proceeded, he was more for- 
tunate. James, the monarch of that country, recognised 
him as “the true prince,” and not only gave to him in 
marriage a near relation, Lady Catherine Gordon, but 
also took up arms in his behalf. But, failing in two in- 
cursions into England, James grew tired of the contest, 
and consented to treat with Henry. Either fearing that 
he might be given up, or having received an intimation 
to withdraw, Perkin quitted Scotland with four ships and 
eighty followers, made a vain attempt at Cork to obtain 
aid from the Earl of Desmond, and finally landed in 
Cornwall, the men of which county had recently been in 
rebellion. Six thousand Cornishmen joined him, and at 
their head he assaulted Exeter, but was defeated by the 
citizens. Finding that Henry, with an overwhelming 
force, was now at hand, his courage failed him, and he 
took refuge in the sanctuary of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. 
He gave himself up on a promise of pardon, but was 
committed to the Tower. He was subsequently executed, 
on a charge of having, while imprisoned in the Tower, 
formed a treasonable plan with the Earl of Warwick to 
effect their escape, and raise the standard of insurrection. 

Pretenders to royalty have not been of uncommon oc- 
currence in other countries. In Portugal, the doubts re- 


™ specting Sebastian having been really slain at the battle 


of Aleagar, gave rise to several attempts to personate that 
chivalrous but rash monarch. Five or six impostors 
succeeded each other ; of one claimant to the name and 
title of the Portuguese sovereign, however, the preten- 
sions were so plausibly or so truly supported, that serious 
doubts have been entertained whether he was not “ the 
true prince,” and no “ false thief.” 

Of the most conspicuous of these pretenders, the first 
is said to have been a pastry-cook of Madrigal, Gabriel 
de Spinosa by name. He was tutored to act his part by 
Father Michael de los Santos, an Augustin friar, who 
had been chaplain to Don Sebastian. The friar had 
spoken so freely in Portugal against the Spanish usurpa- 
tion, that Philip of Spain removed him out of the country, 
and made him confessor to a convent of nuns, at Madri- 
gal. Donna Anna of Austria, Philip’s niece, was one of 
the inmates of this convent. To this princess the friar 
introduced the pretended Sebastian, who played his as- 
sumed character so well that she gave him some rich 
jewels to raise money. While he was endeavouring to 
dispose of these valuables privately at Madrid, he was 
apprehended as a thief. He declared his real profession, 
and that the jewels belonged to Donna Anna, and he 
would perhaps have been released, had not his plot been 
betrayed by the intercepting of a letter, in which he was 
addressed with the title of majesty. The result was that 
he and the friar were hanged, and the princess was re- 
moved to another convent, and rigorously confined for 
the rest of her life. 

The pertinacious belief of the Portuguese, that Sebas- 
tian would yet return, and their hatred of the Spanish 
domination, soon encouraged others to follow the exam- 
ple of Spinosa. The son of a tiler at Alcobaca, who, 
after leading a loose life, had turned hermit, next came 
forward to personate the much-desired monarch. He 
was accompanied by two companions, one of whom as- 
sumed the name of Don Christopher de Tavora, and the 
other took the title of the Bishop of Guarda. They be- 
gan to raise money, and to collect partisans round them. 
Their career was, however, cut short by the archduke, 
who caused them to be apprehended. The pseudo Se- 
bastian was ignominiously paraded through the streets of 
Lisbon, and then sent to the galleys for life; the self- 
appointed bishop was sentenced to be hanged. 

Undeterred by this failure, no long time elapsed before 
another pretender started up, to supply the place of the 
tiler’s son. This was Gongalo Alvarez, the son of a 
mason. Hibs first act of royal power was to give the title 
of Earl of Torres Novas to Pedro Alonso, a rich yeoman, 
whose daughter he intended to marry. He succeeded in 
raising a body of eight hundred men, and it was not 
until some blood had been shed that he could be put 
down. He was hanged and quartered at Lisbon, with 
his newly created earl. 

In spite of these examples, several new Sebastians 
arose. Only one of them, however, deserves mention ; 
but this one, if an impostor, was at least an extraordinary 
character. It was at Venice that he made his first ap- 
pearance, about twenty years after the battle of Alcagar. 


Of the manner in which he escaped from the siaughter, 
and of all his subsequent wanderings, he gave a minute 
and seemingly well-connected account. The Venetian 
senate, on complaint being made to it, ordered him to 
depart. He sought refuge at Padua, but, being expelled 
from that city by the governor, he retired to Venice. The 
Spanish ambassador now called loudly for the arrest of 
the supposed Sebastian. He accused him not only of 
imposture, but also of many atrocious crimes. The 
wanderer was in, consequence seized, and thrown into 
prison. .The ordeal to which he was subjected was no 
slight one. He underwent twenty-eight examinations 
before a committee of nobles; and he is said to have fully 
cleared himself of all the crimes attributed to him, and 
even to have given so accurate a statement of the former 
transactions between himself and the republic as to ex- 
cite the wonder of his hearers. His apparent firmness, 
piety, and patience, also gained him many friends. 

The senate refused to examine the charge of imposture, 
unless some allied prince or state would request such an 
investigation. The request was made, and a solemn en- 
quiry was instituted. No decision, however, followed ; 
all that was done was to order the asserted Sebastian to 
quit the Venetian territories in three days. He bent his 
course to Florence, where he was arrested by order of the 
Grand Duke, who delivered him up to the Count de Le- 
mos, the viceroy of Naples. The count died some time 
after; and his successor appears to have forgotten the 
claimant to the Portuguese throne, who, for several years, 
suffered the severest hardships, as a prisoner in the cas- 
tle of del’ Ovo. It is probable that attention was at 
length called to him by attempts to excite, at Lisbon, an 
insurrection in his behalf. Be this as it may, he was 
brought out of his dangeon, led disgracefully through 
the city, and proclaimed to be an impostor. On this 
occasion, he did not belie his pretensions, nor display any 
want of courage. Whenever the public officer exclaimed, 
“this is the man who calls himself Sebastian,” he calmly 
said, ‘and Sebastian I am.” When the same individual 
declared him to be a Calabrian, he exclaimed, “it is false.” 
When the exposure of him was over, he was shipped as 
a galley slave ; he was next imprisoned at St. Lucar; and 
was subsequently removed to a castle in Castile. From 
that moment his fate is buried in oblivion. 

In Russia, the seductive hope of ascending a throne 
has tempted various individuals to simulate deceased 
princes, and to stake life on “ the hazard of the die,” for 
the chance of obtaining their object. One only, with 
more ability and better fortune than the rest, succeeded 
in grasping for a short time the prize. On the death of 
Feodor, son of Ivan the Terrible, the throne was occupied 
by Boris Godunoff, who had contrived to procure the 
murder of Demitri, or Demetrius, the younger brother 
of Feodor. For a while Boris governed wisely, and ac- 
quired much popularity with the multitude; but it was 
not long before the nobles began to plot against him; 
the affections of the populace were alienated, and uni- 
versal confusion ensued. This state of affairs was fa- 
vourable to imposture, and an individual soon appeared 
who had talents to turn it to his advantage. There was 
a monk named Otrefief, who bore an almost miraculous 
likeness to the murdered Demetrius. He was also pus- 
sessed of qualities well calculated to win the suffrage of 
the crowd; for his figure was fine, his manners prepos- 
sessing, and his eloquence forcible. 

Relying on his personal likeness to the deceased prince, 
the love which the people cherished for the old royal 
stock, and the hatred to which they had been roused 
against Boris, the hardy adventurer spread abroad a re- 
port that he was Ivan, who had been saved from the 
assassins, by the substitution of another youth in his 
place. Leaving this to work on the minds of the Rus- 
sians, he withdrew into Poland, where his arts, his elo- 
quence, and his promises, soon gained for him numerous 
allies. Sendomir, a wealthy and powerful Boyard, pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage whenever he should 
become czar; and, through the influence of Sendomir, 
the support of the king of Poland was obtained. Boris 
denounced him, in proclamations, as an impostor, and 
sent spies to seize and put him to death; but both were 
unavailing. The false Demetrius advanced into Russia, 
in 1604, at the head’of a small army of Cossacks and 
Poles. Boris despatched a much larger force to meet 
him, and a desperate battle ensued. The spirit-stirring 
language of the pretender to his troops, and his own sig- 
nal intrepidity, turned the scale of victory in his favour. 
Numbers immediately espoused his cause; Boris every 
day found his subjects and his troops deserting him ; and 
at length he poisoned himself in despair. The victor en- 
tered Moscow, and was crowned there. 

Demetrius began his reign in a manner which seemed 
to promise that it would be lasting. He was prudent, 
just, amiable, and accessible even to his poorest subjects. 
But the possession of power seems to have exercised on 
him its usual intoxicating influence. His virtues va- 
nished, and he began to excite disgust. But the circum- 


stances which most contributed to alienate from him 


the Russians were his impolitic lavishing of honours 
upon the Poles, and his equally impolitic contempt of the 
national religion. These were two inexpiable offences 
in the eyes of those whom he governed. A conspiracy 
was formed against him by Prince Schnisky, the palace 
of the pseudo Demetrius was stormed, and he perished 
by the weapons of the revolters. 

Several other Demetriuses subsequently started up. 
The first of these was a Polish schoolmaster, who, with 
the help of the Poles, obtained possession of Moscow ; but 
he soon sunk into obscurity. The rest were still less 
lucky ; some of them perished on the gibbet. The last 
of the species appeared in 1616, and pretended to be the 
son of Demetrius. He was seized and strangled, and 


with him terminated all attempts to personate a prince | 


of the race of Ivan the Terrible. 

A century and a half elapsed before another adventurer 
of this kind was seen in Russia, His name was Pugat- 
scheff, and he was a coarse and ferocious specimen of 
impostor princes. He was a Don Cossack, and had 
served against the Prussians and Turks. A trifling cir- 
cumstance was the cause of his aspiring to a throne. He 
was sent with a despatch toa general, whom he found 
surrounded by his staff officers. On seeing Pugatscheff, 
all the officers at once expressed their surprise at the 
striking likeness which he bore to the murdered Em- 
peror Peter. 

This was sufficient to awaken ambition in his mind. 
He deserted, and took refuge in Poland, where he spent 
some time in acquiring the information which was re- 
quisite for carrying his plan into effect. He then en- 
tered Russia, and spread his forged tale among the Cos- 
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sacks, and at length collected sufficient followers, to en- 
able him to take the field. He began his operations in 
1773, by seizing some fortresses in the government of 
Orenbourg, swelled his numbers exceedingly, baffled the 
government forces, and, it is thought, might have made 


himself master of Moscow had he pushed boldly forward. — 


Count Panin having brought together a considerable 
army, succeeded in driving him beyond the Ural moun- 
tains; but, in spite of every effort that was made against 
him, he contrived to keep up a harassing warfare for 
more than twelve months, It is probable that he might 
have held out longer had he not disgusted even his purti- 
sans by his acts of wanton and brutal cruelty. This, and 
the temptation offered by a reward of a hundred thou- 
sand roubles, induced some of his followers to betray 
him. He was carried to Moscow in an iron cage, and 
was executed there in January, 1775. 

France, within the last forty years, has bad no less 
than three or four false dauphins ; one of whom, of very 
recent date, was a German watchmaker. The most con- 
spicuous of them were, however, Jean Marie Hervegault, 
and Maturin Bruneau. The former of these was the 
son of a tailor, at St. Lo. The stropg resemblance of 
his features to those of Louis XVI. was doubtless that 
which inspired him with the hope of passing for the son 
of that monarch. He had a good address, much art, and 
a large stock of impudence, and succecded in making 
numerous proselytes, even among people of education 
and fortune. He was several times imprisoned, but his 
blind admirers still persisted in paying him royal honours. 
He died in the Bicétre in 1812. His successor, Maturin 
Bruneau, had neither equal skill nor equal success with 
Hervegault, yet he found a considerable number of cre- 
dulous dupes. His career was stopped in 1818, by a sen- 
tence of sevén years’ imprisonment, two years of which 
were imposed for his daring insolence to the court by 
which he was tried. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISGUISES ASSUMED BY, OR IN BEHALF OF, ROYALTY. 
Disguise of Achilles—Of Ulysses—Of Codorus—Fiction employed 
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—She is taken prisoner—Base and barbarous conduct of her 
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Annoying pranks played by it---Explanation of the mystery--- 

Fair Rosamond. 

“ Uneasy lies the head which wears a crown,” are the 
emphatic words of Shakspeare ; and that a penalty of no 
light sorrow is often attached to the pomp and grandeur 
of royalty, is a fact which receives confirmation from 
the earliest traditionary accounts we have of the bites 
of kings and princes.* 

To avoid the dangers inseparable from war ; or, during 
war, to overpower an enemy by guile, as well as by force 
of arms; or, in political troubles, to seek a temporary 
concealment ; have been occasionally the objects of men 
celebrated in after-times as heroes, and as examples 
worthy and proper to be followed by such as aimed at 
future conquest or greatness. 

Thetis, knowing that her son Achilles was doomed to 
perish, if he went to the Trojan war, privately sent him, 


. it is said, to the court of Lycomedes, where he was dis- 


guised in a female dress ; but, as Troy could not be taken 
without him, Ulysses went to the same court in the habit 
of a merchant, and exposed jewels and arms for sale. 
Achilles, neglecting the jewels, generally more attractive 
to female eyes, and displaying a certain skill in handling 
the weapons, inadvertently discovered his sex, and, chal- 
lenged by Ulysses, was obliged to go to the war, in which 
he ultimately perished. The truth of this story cannot 
perhaps be safely asserted, especially as the introduction 
of the goddess Thetis is evidently poetical, but the tradi- 
tion of it and the two following are quoted, to show that 
such impostures and concealments were not considered 
derogatory to the courage or good conduct of the greatest 
heroes of antiquity ; and it is also probable that such 
facts, stripped of their poetical dress," did really take 
place. 

Ulysses had pretended to be insane, that he might not 
be obliged to leave his beloved Penelope; and had yoked 
a horse and bull together, ploughing the sea shore, where 
he sowed salt instead of corn. This dissimulation was 
discovered by Palamedes, who placed Telemachus, the 
infant son of Ulysses, before the plough, and thus con- 
vinced the world that the father was not mad; as he 
turned the plough from the re to avoid injuring his 
son. 

Codrus, the last king of inti from a nobler motive, 
concealed his dignity, and saved his country, by sacri- 
ficing his own life; for, when the Heraclide made war 
against Athens, the Delphian oracle was consulted about 
the event; the Pythoness declared, that the Peloponne- 
sians would be victorious, provided they did not kill the 
Athenian king. This response being promulgated, Co- 
drus, in the heroic spirit of the age, determined to sacrifice 
his own life for the benefit of his country. Disguising 
himself, therefore, as a peasant, he went to the outpost of 
the enemy, and, seeking an occasion to quarrel, he was 
killed. When the real quality of the person slain became 
known, the Heraclide, believing their fate sealed if they 
remained, quickly retreated to their own country. 

Numa Pompilius, at the death of Romulus, was unani- 
mously elected king of Rome, and accepted the office 
after the repeated and earnest solicitations of the senate 
and people. Not, like Romulus, fond of war and military 
expeditions, he applied himself to tame the ferocity of his 
subjects, by inculeating a reverence for the deity. He 
had the discretion to see that, if he could bring them to 
the belief that he was aided by higher powers, his own 
regulations would be better attended to. He, therefore, 


* In Candide, or the Optimist, there is an admirable 
stroke of Voltaire’s ; eight travellers meet in an obscure 
inn, and some of them with not sufficient money to pay 
fora scurvy dinner. In the course of oonversation they are 
discovered to be eight monarchs in Europe, who had been 
= of their crowns. What gave point to this satire 

t these eight monarchs were not the fictitious 
of the poetic brain; imperial like 
those that appeared to Macbeth; but livin 
who were wandering at that moment about a a world. 


encouraged the report which was spread, of his paying 
regular visits to the goddessnymph Egeria; ond he 
made use of her name to-give sanction to the laws and 
institutions, which he had introduced, and he informed 
the Romans that the safety of the empire depended upon 
the preservation of the sacred ancyle, or shield, which it 
was generally believed had dropped from heaven. 

King Alfred, during the unsettled times of the Saxon 
heptarchy, is an example of a reverse of fortune success- 
fully overcome by temporary disguise and concealment. 
Striving with the Danes for the possession of his own 
country, he was worsted, and compelled to provide for 
his safety by flying to a small island in Somersetshire, in 


- the midst of marshes. This little oasis in the desert af- 


terwards obtained the name of Ethelingey, or Prince’s 
Island. From a swineherd who resided there the king 
received shelter,and under his roof he remained for some 
months. It happened one day that the swain’s wife 
placed some loaves on the hearth to be baked. The king 
was at the moment sitting by the fire, trimming his ar- 
rows. The woman, who was ignorant of his rank, said 
to him, “ Turn thou those loaves, that they burn not; for - 
I know that thou art a great eater.” Alfred, whose 
thoughts and time were otherwise engaged, neglected 
this injunction, and the good woman, finding on her re- 
turn the cakes ajl burnt, rated the king very severely 5 
apbraiding him that, though he was so negligent im 
watching her warm cakes, he always seemed very well 
pleased to eat them. Alfred, it is said, subsequently 
munificently rewarded the peasant, whose name was 
Denulf, recommended him to apply himself to letters, 
and aflerwards made him Bishop of Winchester, 

Some fugitives of Alfred's party, at length, coming to 
the same place, recognised him, and remained with him, 
forming the nucleus of his future army. After six 
months passed in this retreat, he sought to surprise the 
main army of the Northmen, which was still encamped ~ 
in Wiltshire. But, before striking any blow, he resolved 
to inspect the camp of the enemy in person. His early 
predilection for Saxon poetry and music qualified him to 
assume another disguise, that of a harper, and in this 
character he went to the Danigh camp. His harp and 
singing excited notice; he was admitted to the king’s 
table, heard his conversation with his generals, and con-- 
templated their position unsuspected. He then returned 
to his own troops in safety, and, taking advantage of his 
knowledge of the place, conducted them to the most un- 
guarded quarter of the enemy's “camp, who were soon 
put to flight with great slaughter. This success paved 
the way for his ultimately regaining his crown and king- 
dom. Such is the story which has been handed down to 
us by some writers; but it was unknown to Asser, the 
biographer and cotemporary of Alfred, and its truth is 
more than doubtful. 

Richard Cour de Lion, at the close of those chivalrous 
adventures which made his name so renowned in the 
Crusades, having left the Holy Land, on his way home, 
sailed to Corfu. On his arrival at that island, he hired 
three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite to Ra- 
gusa and Zara. Aware of the danger to which he was 
exposed-from the animosity and machinations of his ene- 
mies, he concealed his dignity under the name of Hugh 
the Merchant. The beards and hair of Richard and his 
companions had grown long from neglect, and they wore 
the garments of pilgrims. ‘Driven by a storm on the 
Istrian coast, they landed between Venice and Aquileia, 
and proceeded towards Goritz, where it was necessary to 
solicit passports from the governor. He happened to be 
Maynard, the nephew of that Conrad who was stabbed 
in the sreets of Tyre, and whose death was maliciously 
ascribed to Richard, Richard had purchased three rubies 
from a merchant at Pisa, and one of them was fixed in a 
gold ring. Consulting his native liberality, rather than 
remembering his assumed character, Richard sent this 
ring as a present to the governor, when he asked his pro- 
tection. Startled at the value of the gift, Maynard asked 
who were the persons that wished for passports, He 
was answered that they were pilgrims from Jerusalem ; 
but the man who sent the ring was Hugh the Merchant. 
“ This is not the gift of a merchant, but of a prince,” said 
he, still contemplating the ring : “this must be King Ri- 
chard ;” and he returned a courtcous but evasive answer. 

Richard felt that, in a country where he bad so many 
bitter enemies, suspicion was equivalent to discovery, and 
that, if he remained, his safety was compromised, He 
quitted, therefore, his party, and by the assistance of a 
German youth, as his guide, waveled three days and 
nights without food. Pressed at last by bunger, he rested 
near Vienna, where his enemy the Duke of Austria then 
was. A second ineautious liberality again excited sus- 
picion ; and he Was obliged to remain im a cottage whilst 
the youth procured necessaries for hiwm. Richard sup- 
plied his messenger with so much money, that the ostem- 
tatious display of it in the market by the youth excited 
curiusity. On his next visit to the market he was seized, 
and put to the torture, by which he was compelled to re- 
veal the name and the asylum of the king. The duke’ 
surrounded the cottage with his soldiers, who called on 
Richard to surrender, but the monareh refused to yield 
to any une but to the duke himself. A cruel imprisom- 
ment followed his arrest, but he was at. last. restored - 
his kingdom. 

The romantic story of his favourite Blondel, 
him throughout Europe i in the disguise of a avon and 
discovering his prison, by singing his favourite air under 
the walls of it, is believed to have no other foundation 
than the lay of some sentimental troubadour. 

The beautiful and unfortunate Mary, Queenof Scots, 
excited a romantic interest and affection im her imme- 
diate followers, which has scarcely diminished at this 
distance of time ; and in the attempt to escape from her 
evil fortune, in which she was strenuously aided by those 
followers, she was more than once obliged to assume a 
disguise to impose on the ever wakeful vigilance of hex 
enemies. 

It is well known that this celebrated beauty, through 
the political, as well, as it is believed, the Persona) jea~ 
lousy of Queen Elizabeth, was imprisoned in Lochlevem 
Castle, situated in the midst of a lake, which, being thus 
cut off from all communication with the 
country, was thought sufficiently secure for the 
of safe ment: But her beauty, and pitiable misfor- 
tunes, rendered her an object of compassion to many 
about her, and several attempts were made to reiees hor 
from her rigorous confinement, 

Mary had one day nearly succeeded how 
escape from the castle, disguised as a laundress, She 
had actually seated herself in the boat, when she was be. 
trayed by inadvertently raising to her cheek a hand gf ~ 
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snowy whiteness; her beauty in this instance, as ip many 
‘others, proving the greatest source of ter misery; 

William Douglas, soon after, had the address‘to steal 
the keys of the gutes, from the hall in which Sir William 
Douglas his father, and his mother, were sitting at sap- 
per. The queen, apprised of the circumstance, once 
‘more descended to the edge of the lake, where a boat 
was wailing, and having entered it, her maid assisted in 
rowing ; as they approached the shore, William Douglas 
flung the keys into the lake. Having quitted the boat, 
the queen mounted a palfrey, and rode to Middry, the 
residence of Lord Seaton, where she was surrounded by 
her friends. She did not, however, long enjoy this re- 
spite ftom her misfortunes, the defeat of her army, at the 
fatal battle of Langside, in 1568, consigning her to a 
long and barbarous imprisonment, and, ultimately, to the 
scaffold. 

History reedrds few princes who have been compelled 
to assume such .a series of disguises, or met with such 
hair-breadth escapes, as fell to the lot of Charles the Se. 
cond, after his overthrow at Worcester, which apparently 
crushed for ever the hopes of the royalist party. By the 
victors no means were left untried to seize upon his per- 
son, and had not the fidelity of his followers been even 
more than equal to the animosity of his enemies, he must 
undoubtedly have fallen a victim. A reward of a thou- 
sand pounds was offered for his apprehension, the formi- 
dable terrors of a traitor’s death were fulminated against 
all who should dare to shelter him, the country was 
scoured in all directions by numerous parties, and the 
magistrates were enjoined to arrest every unknown indi- 
vidual, and to keep a vigilant eye on the sea-ports. All, 
however, was to no purpose ; his flight remained untrace- 
able, his fate was involved in profound mystery, and it at 
length began to be supposed that he had perished ob. 
scurely by the hands of the peasantry. Forty-four days 
elapsed before the republicans received the unwelcome 
news that he not only still lived, but that he had eluded 
their pursuit, and gained a secure asylum in France. 

On the night which followed the decisive defeat at 
Worcester, the Earl of Derby recommended Boscobel 
House to the prince, as a place of refuge, and at an early 
hour in the morning “Charles reached White-ladies, 
twenty-five miles off. There the prince retired to as. 
sume his first disguise ; his hair was closely cropped, his 
face and hands were discoloured, his clothes changed for 
those of a labourer, and a weod-bill was put into his hand, 
that he might personate a woodman. Under the escort of 
two peasants named Pendrel, he reached Madely, where he 
remained concealed till night, when he again sought his 
way to Boscobel. Here he fuund Colonel Careless, who 
was acquainted with every place of concealment in the 
country, and by his persuasions Charles consented to 
pass the day with him, amid the branches of a lofty oak, 
from which they occasionally saw the republican soldiers 
in search of them. 

Night relieved them, and they returned to a conceal- 
ment in the house. From thence Charles got to Mosely 
the following day on horseback, and there assumed the 
character of a servant ; for the daughter of Colonel Lane, 
of Bentley, had a pass to visit her aunt near Bristol, and 
Charles departed on horseback with his mistress behind 
him. On stopping for the night he was indulged with 
a separate chamber under the pretence of indisposition, 
bat he was recognised on the following morning by the 
butler, who, being honoured with the royal confidence, 
endeavoured to repay it with his services. No ship be- 
ing found at Bristol, it was resolved that Charles should 
remove to Trent, near Sherburn, and at Lyme a ship was 
hired to transport a nobleman and his servant, Lord Wil. 
mot, and Charles, to the coast of France. But again dis. 
appointment attended them. They then rode to Bridport, 
and in the inn the ostler challenged Charles, as an old 
acquaintance whom he had known at Mr. Potter's, of 
Exeter. The fact was, Charles had lodged there during 
the civil war. He had sufficient presence of mind to 
avail himself of this partial mistake, and said, “ I once 
lived with Mr. Potter, but, as I have no time now, we 
will renew our acquaintance on my return te London, 
over a pot of beer.” 

A second ship was at length procured by Colonel 
Phillips at Southampton, but of this resource Charles was 
deprived by its being seized for the transport of troops to 
Jersey : a collier was, however, soon after found at Shore. 
ham, and Charles hastened to Brighton, where he supped 
with the master of the vessel, who also recognised him, 
having known him when, as Prince of Wales, he com. 
manded the royal fleet in 1648. The sailor, however, 
faithfully set him ashore, on the following evening, at 
Fecamp, in Normandy, where all his perils ended. 

Equal dangers have been encountered by a few other 
princes, in flying from their foes. The escape of King 
Stanislas Lecszinski, from Dantzic, in 1734, was accom- 
plished under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty. 
The city was closely invested, all its immediate vicinity 
was inundated by the Vistula, and the whole of the sur. 
rounding country was in the hands of inveterate enemies, 
who were on the watch, and eager to seize him. The 
night before the fortress capitulated, he quitted it, dis. 
guised, in a bout, accompanied by some peasants, and 
one of his generals. The night was spent in vain at- 


‘tempts to find the bed of the river, and the dawn com. 


pelled him to seck a precarious shelter in a hut within 
sight of the Russians. In the evening they departed, 
and at midnight the general and two peasants proceeded 
to search for a practicable route, leaving the king with 
only two peasants, of whose fidelity he was doubtful. 
The general did not return. Again Stanislas was obliged 
to take refuge in a hut, where he was every moment in 
dread of being discovered by the Cossacks, The Cossacks 
did, in reality, enter the house, but they left it without 
being aware that he was in it. At night, with his guides, 
he made a painful march, for some miles, through boggy 
ground, into which he often sunk knee deep. On reaching 
the Vistula, where he had expected to find a boat, it was 
gone, and he had to make his way back through the marsh, 
At the house where he now arrived, he was instantly re. 
cognised; but the owner was friendly, and promised to 
provide him with a boat. While the king was waiting, 
he was joined by one of the peasants who had accom. 
panied the general, who informed him that the Cossacks 
were searching for him in every part of the neighbour. 


. hood. The boat was at length procured, and the king set 


out to embark ; but his guides were so much frightened 
by seeing the fires of the enemy's flying camps on all 
sides, that they refused to proceed, It was only by a 
great exertion of firmness on his part that they were pre- 
vailed on to move forward. At length they reached the 
boat. The king wished to force on the finder of it a 


handful of gold, but the moble-spirited peasant could 
hardly be prevailed on to accept even a couple of ducats. 
Landing at a village to hire or purchase a vehicle, Stan- 
islas was in the utmost danger of being discovered, in 
consequenee of the drunkenness of his guides, Ie suc- 
ceeded, however, in reaching the Nogat, on the other side 
of which he would be in safety. But here again his 
hopes were on the point of being wrecked by the stupid 
obstinacy of his companions, who insisted on his going 
round by Marienburgh, to cross the bridge there ;_ a mea- 
sure which would have been fatal. Stanislas peremp- 
torily refused to consent to this mad scheme; and he was 
lucky enough to procure a boat, by means of which he 
was conveyed to the Prussian territory, where he met 
with a hospitable reception. 
(To be continued.) 
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Arrival of the Peacock—We have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the arrival of the U.S. ship Peacock at Norfolk 
on Friday last, officers and crew all well. The fleet 
surgeon, Dr. Ruschenberger, has prepared an account of 
the voyage, which we trust will be immediately put to 
press on his arrival in Philadelphia: his former work, 
“Three Years in the Pacific,” was very happily executed, 
and popular. The following particulars we derive from 
our exchange papers. 

The Peacock sailed from New York on the 23d of 
April, 1835, and has circummavigated the world, touching 
at Rio Janeiro, Zanzibar, Muscat, Bombay, Ceylon, Java, 
Sychang Islands, Siam, Cochin China, and Macao in 
China. She sailed thence June 234, 1836, for the United 
States, via Cape Horn, touching at the Bonin and Sand- 
wich Eslands, Monterey in Upper California, Mazatlan, 
San Blas, and Acapulco in Mexico; Payta, Huacho, 
Callav and Pisco, in Pera; Juan Fernandez and Valpa- 
taiso; remaining some months on the coast of South 


America, whence, afier the arrival of the North Carolina, 
she sailed for Norfolk. ’ 

The Peacock has been absent two years and six 
months, having been, in that period, 524 days at sea, and 
has sailed 54,127 miles, per log. 

Though five different epidemics have passed through 
the ship, and the number of sick has at times been very 
great, the deaths amongst the crew have only been ten, 
and the health of the heirs and crew is now completely 
re-established. 


The visit of the Peacock to these different countries, 
has no doubt been attended with considerable benefit to 
the interests of our commerce, and we trust that the at- 
tention of our government having been turned to this 
subjeet, the large amount of American property in the 
Eastern seas will not again be left without the protection 
ofour navy. Twenty distressed American seamen have 
been brought from Rio Janeiro, as passengers, in addition 
to the number shipped at different ports in the cruise.— 

imore American, 

Most of our literary readers will remember the articles 
of thrilling interest which appeared some years since in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “ Drowning,” and “The 
Man in the Bell;” for power in depicting human saffer- 
ing they have no superiors in our language. We have 
copied another in the columns of the Omnibus to-day, 
from the October number of the same publication, of a 
toan who had gone to the burning of a distillery, and be- 
came a prisoner in a heated copper kettle. It is not in- 
ferior to its predecessors of the same vein of horrors. 


Tailors.—We are exceedingly sorry that a brief allu- 
sion in our last should have given offence toa single 
member of the extremely useful and gentlemanly fra- 
ternity of tailors. We have a high respect for all honest 
callings, and cannot consent to be. considered inimical 
toany. ‘To prove how desirous we are to apologise for 
an unintentional slight, we have taken the pains to as- 
certain the names of many great men who were knights 
of the thimble: the following is the result. Among the 
celebrated tailors Sir J. Hawkwood, usually styled Jo- 
annes Acutus, from the sharpness of his needle, or his 
sword, leads the van. The arch Fuller says, he turned 
his needle into a sword, and his thimble into a shield. 
He was son of a tanner, was bound apprentice to a tailor 
in London, pressed for a soldier, and then, by his spirit, 
rcse to the highest command in foreign parts. He served 
under Edward III, and was knighted. He showed 
proofs of valour at Poictiers, and gained the esteem of 
the Black Prince. He finished his glory in the pay of 
the Florentines, and died, full of years, in 1394. His 
native place (Hedingham, Essex) erected a monument to 
his memory in the parish church. Sir R. Blackwell was 
his fellow apprentice, and knighted for his valour by 
Edward E1I., married his master’s daughter, and founded 
Blackwell Hall. John Speed, the historian, was a Che- 
shire tailor. His merit as a British historian and anti- 
quary is indisputable. John Stowe, the antiquary, born 
in London 1525, was likewise a tailor. In his induatri- 
ous and long life le made vast collections, as well for the 
history and topography of his native city, as for the 
history of England. He lived to the age of eighty, and 
died in poverty. Benjamin Robins was the son of a 
tailor, of Bath; he compiled Lord Anson’s voyage, and 
had great knowledge in naval tactics, The first man 
who suggested the idea of abolishing the slave trade, was 
John Woolman, a quaker, and a tailor of New Jersey. He 
published many tracts against this unhappy species of 
trade; he argued against it im public and private; and 
made long journeys to talk to individuals on the subject. 
In the course of a visit to England, he went to York, in 
1772; caught the smallpox, and died. 

Here is an array of talent which we hope may find 
many imitators and followers ; let no one hereafter dare 
to say that a tailor is the ninth part ofa man. It is not 
true. 

The railroad between this city and Baltimore will be 
in readiness for winter traveling; passengers will be 
conveyed over the Schuylkill im stages till the bridge is 
completed. 


Explosion.—One of the steamboats plying between this 
city and Camden, barst her boiler on Tuesday, killing 
the engineer, and another individual. This is an un- 
heard-of circumstance in the Delaware, 


Oceola.—The Globe contains an official notice of the 
actual capture of Oceola, or Powell, in Florida. We re- 
gard the late contest in that quarter as little creditable to 
the civil government or the military force employed. If 
this war has cost our government from twenty. to thirty 
millions of dollars, as it is asserted it has, the people have 
a right to know the facts and the cause of such an enor- 
mous outlay. We have heard no explanation of the 
items. 

The Susquehanna—There has been every variety of 
reports current for the hour respecting the ship Susque- 
hanna and the pirate, but we are happy to announce that 
since our last, public feeling has settled very much into 
the conviction that she is safely on her voyage to Liver- 
pool ‘The matter is nevertheless somewhat in doubt, 
and till time shall settle the fears and hopes of those in- 


. terested, which includes the entire community, we must 


be content to remain in ignorance, It cannot be long 
before facts will be announced : all seems now to be con- 
jecture. 

P.S. Since the above was in type all anxiety on the 
subject has been nearly put to rest by the following in- 
telligence :—The schooner Planet saw the Susquehanna 
on Sunday, the 22d ult., at 12 o’clock, after the date of 
the reported piracy. 

The students of medicine have begun to assemble in 
this city for the winter course in their usual numbers. 
The introductories in both colleges will begin next week. 


Mustachios.—The following police report is amusing, 
and may tend to turn the Jaugh upon some of our Ame- 
rican young gentlemen who are Cisposed to imitate the 
London railroad carpenter. 


MARYLEBONE. 


On Wednesday a young man, “ bearded like the pard,” 
who said he wasa carpenter employed on the London 
and Birmingham Railroad, applied to Mr. Rawlinson, 
the sitting magistrate, for an assault warrant under the 
following ludicrous circumstances:—Mr. Rawlinson : 
“What do you want the warrant for?”—Applicant: “I'll 
tell your worship, and you'll say it is the most haggra- 
wating and prowoking thing as ever vos heard on. Vell 
then, I goes to my vork as usual this ere morning, ven 
one of my shopmates says to me, ‘! say, Bill, you ar’n't 
shaved your hupper lip lately.” ‘Don’t mean it,” says I. 
‘Vy? says he. ‘Cos, I replied, ‘I intends vearing 
mustachios to look like a gentleman.’ ‘Vel then,’ says 
he,‘as you intends to become a fashionable gentleman, 
praps you'll have no objection to forfeit half a gallon of 
ale, as it’s a rule here for every vorkman vot sports mus. 
tachios to have them vetted a little.’ Vell, has I refused 
to have my mustachios christened, they made game of 
them, and said they were not half fledged, and more nor 
all that, they hustled me about, and stole my dinner out 
of the pot, and treated me shameful, and so I vonts your 
adwice respecting my mustachios."—Mr. Rawlinson : 
“My advice isto go toa barber and have them shaved 
off without loss of time."—Applicant : “ Carn’t part with 
a single hair.”—Mr. Rawlinson: “ You want to look like 
a grenadier, then, [ suppose ?””—Applicant: “My granny 
dear, God bless her old soul, she never had such a fa- 
shionable and warlike appendage in her life."—Mr. Raw- 
linson : ** What business has a carpenter with a quantity 
of long hair hanging from his lip ?”—Applicant: “ The 
reason vy I vears it iscos it’s fashionable, and makes me 
look like a man of sume courage.”—Mr. Rawlinson: 
“ Fashionable, indeed! I wish, with all my heart, that 
the fashion was discontinued. Why need an English- 
man make a Jew of himself? It is disgusting to see 
persons strutting through the streets with mustachios, 
and sometimes a forest of hair round the face and chin, 
which is dignified with the name of whiskers. As you 
won’t take my advice, I can’t assist you.”—Applicant : 
“Vot, not for striking me on the hupper lip ?”—Mr. 
Rawlinson : “Then your mustachios must have saved 
you.”—A pplicant : “No, they didn’t.”— Mr. Rawlinson : 
“How’s that ?”—Applicant: ** Cos the hair arn’t long 
and thick enough; they're only young ’uns as yet. There 
was no occasivn to strike me.””—Mr. Rawlinson: “ And 
there’s no occasion for you to wear mustachios. You 
may have a warrant, if you like, but I think you had 
better not.”—The man with the mustachios then with. 
drew. 


The tolls received at the collector's office, Columbia, 
up to the 28th ult, amounted to $173,092 37. 

It is supposed that the tolls on the Schuylkill Canal 
will this year exceed $550,000. The stock is now worth 
$167 for $50 paid in! 

A fire broke out ina coal yard at Albany on Monday 
last, which destroyed several small buildings. The coal 
had been on fire for several days, and was believed to 
have been caused by spontaneous combustion. 

Three coloured children were burnt to death at Mount 
Holly, N. J., on Monday last. And, on the same day, a 
child. was burned at Bloomsburg, N. J. 

A Van Buren grand jury of Alleghany county, Mary- 
land, bas presented the banks of that state for suspending 
specie payments, 

A letter from Washington to the editor of the Balti- 
more Gazette states that there is a rumour in that city of 
the dissolution of the cabinet, and cites the following as 
the new arrangement—Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 
secretary of state; Mr. Wright, of New York, secretary 
of the treasury; Mr. Poinsett, secretary of war; Mr. Jo- 
seph Seawell Jones, of North Carolina, secretary of the 
navy; Mr. Kendall, postmaster general; and Mr. Badger, 
of North Carolina, attorney general. 

Lieut. Comdt. Coste, of the revenue cutter Campbell, 
arrived at Norfolk from Ocracock, states that thirty-two 
bodies of the passengers lost from the steam packet Home, 
have been found and buried, of whom the following have 
been identified ; Mrs. Flinn and child, Mrs. Cowles, Miss 
J. Hoberte, Miss U. Stow, Mrs. A. Nott, Miss Levy, Mrs. 
J. M. Roll, Mrs. J. Boyd, Mrs. M. R. Prince, Mrs. F. U. 
Croom, Messrs. Mathews, (mate of the Home), J. 8. 
Sprott, L. &. Benedict, James Paine, R. Graham, W. S. 

ennedy, D. Tums. 

A dreadful accident occurred at Eddyville, New York, 

on the 21st instant. As Mr, Jacob Wiest and Mr. Su- 
mue) Ferguson were ascending the bank just beyond the 
bridge, with a loaded wagon, the horses took fright, and 
they were precipitated over the bank and fell into the 
creek below, a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet. 
Both of these persons were instantly killed, as were also 
the horses. A lad who accompanied them sprang from 
the wagon and was saved. 
Corious Fact.—The Muncy (Pa.) Telegraph of the 
Qist instant states, that on last Thursday, Mr. Robert 
Cook, of that borough, took sick, and threw from his sto- 
mach a snake six inches long, perfectly formed, and 
supposed to be of the water species. Mr. Cook, about 
six weeks previous, drank from a spring in the woods, 
since which time he has experienced singular sensations 
and some indisposition—but he is not aware of having 
swillowed any thing but water at the spring. The snake 
is preserved in spirits and may be seen. 


Fatat Accwwent.—We learn, says the York Repub- 
lican, that an Englishman named James Reed, a miner, 
employed on the tunnel of the Baltimore und jue- 
hanna Railroad, near York, lost his life, one day 
week, by the premature explosion of a blast, which he 
was in the act of preparinge He was blown up, and 
dreadfully mangled thereby, and after lingering forty- 
eight hours, expired. This is said to have been the only 
accident which had occurred in blasting the rock for the 
tunnel, though some lives had been lost by the falling in 
of banks of earth, preparatory to that operation. 


From the Norfolk Herald of Friday. 

The first intelligence of the reported piracy was re. 
ceived here yesterday morning, by the steamboat Poca. 
hontas, from Baltimore, and at a time when there was 
not a solitary public armed vessel in port, which. could * 
have been oe in pursuit. The revenue cutter 
Taney, Capt. J. A. Webster, left here on Tuesday to 
carry an anchor up thé»bay to the Smith’s Point light 
boat, and all that could be done was to despatch a mes. 
sage after her by a swift sailing pilot which was 
immediately done. Com. Warrington has no vessel under 
his command in a condition for immediate service, but 
readily proffered the aid and use of any means or facili. 
ties within the compass of his authority. The statement 
in some of the Philadelphia papers, that the report was 
known here on Saturday afternoon, is entirely erroneous, 
And if, as Mr. gery, 8 he sent a communication 
to the master at Norfolk, we are authorised to say 
that it has not yet been received by that officer. 

Suspicions have been thrown out that a man named 
Mitchell, lately in this town, who has acquired, (whether 
rightly or not,) the cognomen of “ Mitchell the Pirate,” 
was the leader in the bold piracy committed off the Dela- 
ware. Mitchell came here last summer from Philadel- 
phia, in a small sloop, which he exchanged for a schooner 
of 50 or 60 tons, not at all answering the description 
given of the one which captured the Susquehanna. He 

ave out that he was bound for some island in the West 
indies, which he did not name, to dig for treasure which 
he had buried during his buccaneering adventures many 
hag ago, and succeeded in persuading several reputable, 
it we should say credulous, persons here to go along 
with him. It is true he was watched by the collector of 
our port; but Ieft our waters without arms, and with not 
more than eight or ten persons on board. He has been 
gone about a month. 

The United States frigate Independence sailed from 
Portsmouth, England, on the 28th September, for Rio de 
Janeiro. ‘This ship, it will be recollected, sailed from the 
United States during the last summer on the voyage 
which she now prosecutes, touching first at Portsmouth, 
Cronstadt, and again at Portsmouth. 

From Froripa.—We copy from the National Intelli- 
gencer the following letter, received by the express mail, 
dated St. Augustine, October 18th :— 

“In hopes the mail which leaves in the morning is 
not yet closed, though it is now nearly midnight, I seize 
the moment to inform you of the very important intelli- 
gence which but this instant reached town from one of 
the posts near this. It is neither more nor less than that 
Oceola, (Powel) with 80 negroes and a number of Indians, 
is within a few miles of this, coming in, as is confidently 
believed, with the intention of surrendering himself, and 
all that is his! ‘The particulars I am unable to learn, as 
all the town is at a ball, from which I am myself detain- 
ed by a bad cold. Powel’s coming has been the expecta- 
tion here for several days; but the impression seems to 
have been that it was only to have another “ talk,” which, 
like the others, would end in nothing. The news, how- 
ever, which has but just reached this, gives something 
like assurance of the termination of the war. I have not 
time to add more. General Jesup is in town.” 


A N. Hampshire farmer gathered scventy-two bushels 
of fair, handsome apples, enough to make nine barrels of 
cider, from one tree, and harvested twenty-five bushels of 
wheut from less than half an acre of land planted with 
one bushel? of seed wheat.— Eastern paper. 

We learn from the Cincinnati Whig of the 26th inst.» 
that Byron Cooley, convicted of the murder of John 
Rambo, was sentenced to be exeevted on the 24th of 
November. Cooley, it will be remembercd, enticed 
Rambo to walk with him a few miles below the eity, 
some months since, and when seated together, delibe 
drew a pistul and shot him. 

Michael Shieslan, the German who murdered a woman 
a short time since at mid-day, in the strets of Louisville, 
Ky. was tried yesterday, says the Journal of the 26th, 
and condemned to he hanged on the 17th of November. 
He plead guilty. 

M. Gaudin has made, and is making, rubies so hard, 
so brilliant, and so perfeet, that when one of them was 
taken te an experienced lapidary to be cut and polished, 
he declared it to be one of the finest of oriental rubies. 
Gem buyers, beware! The strife is between nature and 
science, and skill and judgment are umpires. 

Sarery Lamr.—Sir Humphrey’s Davy’s lamp of gauze 
wire, used for passing in safety through caverns and 
mines filled with inflammable arr, has received a useful 
modifieation in France. It eonsists in making the lamp, 
instead of a whole cylinder, the half; the part cut awa 
being supplied by a reflector, by which means near dou 
the light is at the disposal of the miner, to throw on any 
particular spot. 

Tosacco.—It is remarkable that while coffee, with 
all its singular powers of cheeting the human mind and 
refreshing the nerves, took nearly four hundred years to 
make itself known in Europe, and while the potato ie 
scarcely more than coming into use in a lenge portion of 
the continent, tobacco took little more than half a dozen 

ears to be known as far as ships could ours The 
niard sucks it, as he says, for heat—the Dutchman 
for the cold—the Frenchman because he has nothing 
else to do—the German because he will do nothing else 
—the London apprentice because it makes him like 
a gentleman. 

Counrerritinec THe Masrens.—The imitations 
of champaigne by the English and Germans are well 
known, but a somewhat novel speculation has lately been 
entered into at Leipsic by parties more ingenious than 
honest, for the “manufacture of pictures by the great 
Italian masters.’ Many very clever counterfeits have 
been produced, and it ie stated that several professed 
English connoisseurs have been duped by them. 

TuszarricaL Pageant Honour ov tue QueEN—A 
species of dramatic ant in imitation of that given in 
the time of Elizabeth and James is spoken of in the city 
as being in contemplation, to show the loyalty of the 

denizens of on the auspicious occasion of 
the queen’s forthcoming visit to Guildhall. Moncrieff, 
who is known to be a practical man in these matters, 
has, it is said, been applied to; while other accounts say 
that “ Elkanah” settles the office of city poet, which is to 
be revived, and offered to Sheridan Knowles. London 
should certainly have its laureate to eommemorate the 
event. 

‘The Post has the following pithy remark on steam- 
boat aeeidents :—“ We dislike extreme measures, but our 
opinion briefly is, that an engineer should be ha 
every week, and a proprietor every fortnight, till the ac- 
cidents cease. ‘The executions would not last long.”— 
London Paper. 
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